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A CENTENARY OF SERVICE 


The celebration of the centenary of the Keswitk 
family in the Far East took a form characteristic of 
the many traditions set up by the earlier Taipans 
of the Princely House—and for that matter, also by 
one or two of the socalled indigenous hongs whose 
hospitality is still fragrant among those who were 
in the Far East long enough to enjoy. It was right 
and proper that this remarkable event should have 
been noted; and that the Hongkong Club should 
have been chosen for its venue, since its halls en- 
shrine many of the memories alike of personalities 
and of events which form so rich a part of the 
tapestry of the generations since Hongkong began 
its great transformation from a barren rock and an 
empty harbour to the great centre of commerce, 
finance and shipping it has now become. In Shang- 
hai, especially, the hospitality of Jardine’s Taipans 
in the old days was such that it was said ‘“Ewo was 
a refreshment centre for a very large number of the 
foreign community.” The “muckle Hoos” was in 
fact always the open house. 


But it is not so much of this great tradition 
which belonged to the spacious days of old as of 
the living and continuing tradition of public and 
community seryice to which the Taipans for more 
than a century—and the Keswick family not least 
of them—made their full contribution. It isa 
tradition that belongs, with few and rare exceptions, 
to the British. A handful of Americans, to whom 
such a tradition was, by heritage and by intimate as- 
sociation, more natural than it was to persons of 
Continental birth, also made their mark in this field. 
But the record of public service of the Keswick 
family is unequalled and will now never be sur- 
passed. No doubt the pioneer member of the 


family, Mr. William Keswick, served the community 
in Japan and in Shanghai even before he began his 
many years of service to the Hongkong community 
as a member of the Legislative Council for periods 
stretching from 1868 to 1887. The Centenary of 
the family’s direct association with the business of 
Jardine-Matheson & Co. in the Far East also repre- 
sents a century of service to the community both 
here and in Shanghai. 


Good wine needs no bush, and a great deal of 
this service was given in committee work where no 
reporters were ever admitted. As to that, a vain 
search of many reference books indicates that the 
family have been remarkably successful in doing 
much of their good by stealth. The worst was over 
when they appeared on the Far Eastern scene, fov 
the Treaty of Nanking, and subsequent instruments, 
regularised the relations between East and West for 
a century. The Period of Conflict was not wholly 
over till the turn of the Century. In some respects 
it was carried over right up till our own time. But 
the Keswicks were never in the troubled vortex of 
history as was the original Dr. William Jardine, in 
the exacting years of crisis when the system of the 
Factories and the Cohong went by the board and a 
new basis for contact between Britain and the re- 
luctant Empire of China had to be found. There 
are books of reference aplenty which tell of that 
episode, on which the name of Jardine is writ large. 
William Jardine was, in fact, one of the chief ad- 
visers to Lord Palmerston, and the famous Foreign 
Secretary of those times paid cordial tribute to his 
many-sided aid in arranging the solution of the 
many problems of naval, military and diplomatic 
affairs in Anglo-Chinese relations at that time. 
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The Taipans of the Princely House were prac- 
tically all men of exceptional qualities as well as 
of business abilities: men made in the image of the 
two original partners. Matheson was described as 
“a gentleman of great suavity of manner and the 
personification of benevolence.” One noted writer 
applied to both of them the words of Terence which, 
being interpreted, mean: “I am a man and I con- 
sider nothing that concerns mankind a matter of 
indifference to me.” To that catholicity of concern 
all their successors have ministered. 


To these tasks, which were over and above 
their own responsibilities as the directors of 
the biggest single merchant house in Asia, 


they brought a liberal-minded and broad vision. 
This, too, was an inheritance. The merchant 
pioneers looked at China and the Chinese from 
a viewpoint far less restricted than that which 
obscured the view of the great missionary Dr. 
Morrison and the equally religious minded Lord 
Napier, the first British Superintendent of Trade. 
In those days they were apt to look upon the Chinese 
as ignorant heathen, and to have a low opinion of 
them, despite the knowledge and admiration general 
among the elite in the West as a result of the re- 
velations of China’s order and opulence that follow- 
ed the futile visits of the two great British envoys, 
Macartney and Amherst. But where Morrison was 
concerned with the overthrow of idolatry and the 
complete triumph of pure Christianity, the merchant 
princes were looking for a new and more amicable 
basis of permanent relations and trade. Either 
Jardine or Matheson may well have influenced the 
famous Minute in the proceedings of the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge in Canton, 
after the failure of Napier’s campaign in Canton 


TEE WASTER 


Everybody appears to be looking for what they 
call “Master Plans’ nowadays, oblivious of the fact 
that conditions change so rapidly that any plans 
should be laid and proceeded with on modest 
grounds for precisely the reason that it is so hard 
to see what is going to happen ten or even five years 
hence. It was not so very long ago, after all, that 
the Abercrombie Plan was drafted for Hongkong. 
Now it is alleged to be obsolescent by other would- 
be planners who want to know whether Government 
now has a Master Plan for the Colony before they 
venture forth with their own thesis for a Doctorate. 
This “Five Year Plan” fetish is very much over- 
worked. The British and American, to say nothing 
of the German and other Governments, seem to 
manage tolerably well without grandiose Five Year 
Plans which always seem out of gear anyway. Most 
of them plan as they go along, and are accordingly 
seldom taken by surprise. 
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to enforce his will and before the signature of the 
Treaty of Nanking. 

“We are now to make the trial, whether the Celestial 
Empire, after it has defeated all efforts to bring it into 
alliance with the nations of the world, will not yield to in- 
tellectual artillery....The end of our course is far dis 
tant; the barriers high . .. our advance therefore may be 
slow. Yet ...we are glad to engage in a warfare where 
we are sure the victors and the vanquished will meet only 
to exult and rejoice together.” 


Much of the patience, confidence, and under- 
lying statesmanship of that outlook has invariably 
informed the Taipans over the century and more 
since this Minute was written. 


When Sir Robert Jardine left the East in 1860 
the rule of the nephews of Dr. William Jardine in 
China came to an end. But there was no lack of 
collateral descendants to carry on the work on the 
spot. The Keswicks had already entered upon the 
scene, where they have remained ever since to this 
very day. And though the present resident repre- 
sentative of the family is leaving for the London 
office shortly, he will return to Hongkong now and 
then; and another generation, represented by the 
son of Mr. W. J. Keswick, is being groomed to carry 
on the personal association and the cherished tradi- 
tions of the Princely House. Hongkong today 
stands out in the forefront of British territories for 
its vast amount of voluntary service in so many 
fields, from social welfare to the organization of 
sport. It owes to its own citizens the major credit 
for this reputation, which is no mean one. But it 
may well be said that the men of today have taken 
their example from the tradition set by the leading 
forerunners of the community, who lived glad but 
laborious days in the service not only of themselves 
but of the people as a whole. 


PLAN” VOGUE 


Now the mania has spread to Singapore. That 
somewhat tarnished jewel of the Imperial Crown, 
we are now told by the earnest Mr. Lee Siew Yee, 
had a Master Plan (capitals are indispensable in 
this context) 134 years ago. Unhappily this was 
long before Marx or the Bolsheviki, and therefore 
the authors omitted to call their Plan a Plan at all, 
still less the more pretentious Master Plan.  In- 
credible as it may seem, it did not have any detailed 
report, maps, graphs, or any of the other impedi- 
menta commonly associated with plans a la Karl 
Marx. It appears that Raffles merely sat down at 
his desk, pondered a while in a somewhat dejected 
but quite deceptive pose, and then simply wrote 


down in his own far from fair hand, and in the _ 


truly tentative tradition of British Empire-builders, 
the lines on which the then new British Settlement 
of Singapore should be developed. They called it 


an Edict in those days but that was because the | 


Chinese Imperial tradition was so strong! 
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And now much more than a century later, Mr. 
Lee Siew Yee does a sort of book review of it and 
examines its implications. The Greeks bearing 
gifts do not extend to the unwary a clearer warning 
than a scribe writing for the modern Press of some- 
thing that happened perchance 134 years ago. And 
it must be said for Mr. Lee that he cuts the cackle 
and comes to the ’osses with quite remarkable cele- 
rity. There were, he said, two main principles 
in the results of Sir Stamford’s cogitations. One 
was that in allocating land, first preference should 
be given to merchants, second to artisans, and third 
to farmers. But lest readers jump, like Dr. Wat- 
son, too hastily to what seem obvious conclusions, 
let us hear a little more of what the spokesman for 
the Chinese community in Singapore really has to 
say. In Raffles’ day the population was 10,000, 
and a much larger proportion of them were Malays. 
They were on the spot anyway. The Chinese had 
not heard quite so much about the extraordinary 
benefits of Colonialism as they did later, when they 
flocked in by the thousands. Now the population 
has been multiplied a hundredfold, as Mr. Lee puts 
it, and to-day’s Master Planners have to cope with 
an island of nearly 1,200,000. This growth of popu- 
lation, and the further rapid natural increase to 
be expected, now poses a great problem of land 
use. 

The Population Study Group, presumably a 
semi-official body, has issued a Report in which it 
assumes that the total population in 1972 will be 
about two millions, of whom more than 910,000 
will be children of 14 or under. There will be rela- 
tively fewer people of working age and there will 
have to be a vast expansion of educational services 
to take care of the multitude of children. 

But more important to Mr. Lee is the question 
how all these two millions will manage to 
live. Just now more people are engaged in com- 
mercial activities than in any other single type of 
work. More than half of these people are retail 
traders. The remainder are in the wholesale busi- 
ness, banks and commercial houses, or in small 
trading firms. Many of these establishments are 
linked with the entrepot trade and its associated 
processing industries. The Planners sound the ob- 
vious warning that unless external trade expands, 
there will be “serious consequences’ —though hardly 
so serious as they would be if the Communists took 
over as in China and telescoped all members of 
each particular trade into one or more concerns and 
thus set free the great majority to help the State 
plunge forward in other ways. 

The report notes that present trends indicate 
little expansion but it takes nevertheless “a cau- 
tiously optimistic view” of the future and recom- 
mends that the centyal area of Singapore should 
be so planned as to allow for an increase of 50% 
in the office floor space by 1972. These Planners 
should come to Hongkong for an infusion of far 
more robust confidence. 

But of more interest to Hongkong in these days 
of industrialization are the recommendations of the 
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Industrial Study Group on secondary industry. 
Singapore has prospered as the Middleman of South- 
east Asia. The Master Plan points out, however, 
that this specialisation in commerce was made at 
the expense of development in other fields. The 
entrepot trade has paid such handsome dividends 
that there has been no incentive to look to the manu- 
facturing industry. Alas, to support a couple of 
million people, Singapore must not only re-sell what 
others make and process what others produce, but 
must also make more goods of its own for sale. 
The manufacturing industry on the island is still 
in embryo. A few larger concerns have established 
new standards in skill and quality of product, but 
only 20% of the total engaged in manufactures come 
within this category. The great bulk are small 
family concerns, and the goods they produce are 
uneven in quality—“unevenness” is a familiar term 
nowadays in Red China. Moreover, they are handi- 
capped by lack of technical skill and managerial 
ability. 

The Planners put their heads together on this. 
The Industrial Study Group’s recommendation, sup- 
ported by the Master Planners (hereinafter known 
as M.P.s) in emphatic italics, is that the Govern- 
ment should “do everything possible” (which it al- 
ways does) to encourage the development of secon- 
dary industry, and so enlarge the opportunities for 
employment. For this purpose, the Plan reserves 
2,500 acres for industrial use. It further recom- 
mends that more industrial estates should be set 
up on the lines of those already provided by the 
Colonial Development Corporation and the Singa- 
pore Improvement Trust. Mr. Lee finds some 
slight comfort in the increased opportunities for 
bureaucratic and other civilian services, which will 
all require more hands and brains—nobody uses 
their feet in Singapore, of course, except when all 
the buses are idle and they have to walk to their 
homes and their offices in order to support the 
Labour Front regime. 

The flaw in the plan is that nobody knows the 
Truth about Unemployment. There are, for in- 
stance, some 50,000 hawkers, who have enough to 
eat in good times and go short in bad times, while 
some who can’t afford to buy food from the hawkers 
turn into hawkers themselves. In China, of course, 
the hawkers, too, are telescoped by the really rigid 
planners and sent back to the villages to be en- 
rolled in conservancy corps and other bodies. The 
Colony’s primary activities in agriculture and fish- 
ing do not offer much in the way of increased em- 
ployment. But the Planners suggest land reserva- 
tions at the 40 fishing centres and adjacent islands 
for expansion—an acre for every two families. 
There seems some uncertainty as to whether the 
acre is solely for fishing, but it is explained that the 
M.P.s are not in fact concerned with the physical 
expansion of fishing, farming and manufacturing. 
It is their job to plan only the utilisation of land. 
It is to others that Singapore will have to turn to 
learn how by 1972 the fishermen will be bringing in 
not 4,000 but 40,000 tons: of fish a year. But the 
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INTERDEPENDENCE OF CIVILIZATION 


By Hans Kohn 


(Professor of History) 


Individuals grow and develop, spiritually and morally, 
by contact. The same holds true of nations and civiliza- 
tions. In the primitive stage peoples live as strictly separated 
entities. They jealously guard their own civilization, their 
original traditions, protecting them from alien in- 
fluences. Mankind consists of closed societies firmly welded 
to their pasts and localities. But with the progress of 
history barriers give way to a growing cross-fertilization 
of civilizations; meeting the challenge of other cultures they 
diversify their own and liberate it from limiting shackles by 
assimilating and adapting outside influences, often in a com- 
plex give and take process. The more in the open society 
grows, the further it advances towards that unity of mankind 


M.P.s anyway will provide the extra markets and 
the rest of the base. 


For the farmers, the M.P.s propose high priority 
on land for agriculture. But, like the Civic Asso- 
ciation planners here, they are not altogether cer- 
tain about this. Policy, political rather than agri- 
cultural, may change—how true, how true—and if 
conditions in the Federation improve sufficiently to 
allow a large increase in agriculture there, then 
the Singapore priority on agriculture might be re- 
duced. Maps of former Master Planners go far 
enough back to show reservations for non-existent 
cotton plantations and sugar—which only shows 
how careful Master Planners have to be in order 
not to lose face with their successors. But not only 
has cotton and sugar gone with the wind, so also 
have rubber and padi. Vegetables and the raising 
of livestock are the oceupations of smallholders 
nowadays. And if 700,000 people are to live in 
the rural areas of the small island plainly there 
will be less land than ever for farming. The Plan- 
ners have zoned land in Singapore for the farmer, 
but they really look across the Causeway to the 
great open spaces now somewhat hidden by rubber 
plantations to try and find room for the farmer 
squeezed out by the middleman. But it is hinted 
that it is not only the farmer who may find Singa- 
pore in 1972 inhospitable. The growth of popula- 
tion in the next 16 years may turn out to be a quar- 
ter of a million too many. There is always a re- 
medy for that of course—you look into Naboth’s 
vineyard over the border. Singapore may be short 
of land and natural resources, but the neighbouring 
territories have “something to offer.” The Master 
Planners propose, this time in “dramatic italics,” 
that “the future use of land in Singapore should 
be related to a regional scheme which would take 
into account land in the Federation of Malaya and 
other areas of South-east Asia.” This would abate 
Singapore’s problems of population growth and the 
economic consequences. But it is just possible the 
Malays will see through all this and insist on their 
right to farm or stay in Singapore! 


which the Bible regards as the beginning and end of human 
history. For not only do all men descend from the same 
ancestors, from Adam and Eve, and from Noah and his 
sons, but the difference, and mutual non-comprehension and 
confusion of languages has been imposed as a punishment for 
the building of the Tower of Babel. 

Buddhism in its vitality spread its message to China 
and Tibet, to Japan and Thailand, to Ceylon and Burma, 
everywhere vivifying and transforming the native civiliza- 
tions and permeating them with the same attitudes. Even 
more penetrating was the spread of Greek civilization after 
Alexander the Great, who in his brief career was inspired 
by the hope of uniting the peoples of the earth in a new 
peaceful order based upon the community of civilization. He 
bade Greeks and barbarians, as Plutarch wrote, to consider 
as their fatherland the whole inhabited earth, and as akin 
to them all good men. The Stoics developed this attitude 
into a philosophy, and the Romans made the spread of a 
uniform civilization throughout the then-known world pos- 
sible. This civilization was no longer Greek; it had absorbed 
Oriental and Roman elements, with a new emphasis upon 
humanitas, the human quality in every man and the essential 
oneness of mankind. This cross-fertilization of civilizations 
made the spread of Christianity—pious Christians have re- 
garded it as portentous that Jesus was born in the reign 
of Augustus—and later of Islam, possible. The latter, ori- 
ginally the creed of desert Arabs, became a world factor 
by aSsimilating Greek and Persian civilizations. 

The flowering of Christianity in the High Middle Ages, 
with its universities, poetry and chivalry, was an outgrowth 
of its closer contacts with the world of Islam. Arab philo- 
sophy transmitted to the West the wisdom of Greece; the 
court of Frederick II in Sicily, who admired Mohammedan 
civilization for the greater freedom of its intellectual atmos- 
phere, showed the first symptoms of modern government;. 
the Crusaders brought home from the Levant sometimes a 
deep respect for the wealth and form of the alien civiliza- 
tion which they found there. It was this very recognition 
of the interdependence of civilization and the willingness to 
become open to the influence of alien cultures which made 
the great advance of the West possible. It was the in- 
creasing withdrawal from open contact and intercourse 
which weakened Islam and Eastern Christianity. Around the 
year 1000 the leadership had been theirs, by 1500 it had 
definitely shifted to the West. 

In the following five hundred years this leadership be- 
came more pronounced by the growing eagerness to explore 
other civilizations, to become enriched by this contact, and 
to visualize the world more and more as an open society in 
which the intercourse of ideas and the flow of goods. should 
be untrammeled and continuous. It began with the Fifteenth 
century, when’ Western scholars eagerly learned from the 
Greeks who had left Constantinople after its fall to the. 
Turks; it found a climax in the Eighteenth century when 
Far Eastern wisdom and art was joyfully and respectfully 
received in the West, and its intellectuals turned to the 
newly discovered primitive civilizations for inspiration. 
Nor did Western civilization tend to dissociate into closed 
entities proud of their’ originality. Educated men found 
their cultural fulfilment in Latin or French, and scholars and 
diplomats could meet in understanding without the help of 
translators. The great achievement of the West, the re- 
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cognition of individual liberty and free inquiry, was due to 
the interplay and interdependence of the low Countries— 
where Grotius, Descartes and Locke wrote, and where Pierre 
Bayle launched in 1684 his Nouvelles de la Republique des 
Lettres—and England, with its puritan and Glorious revolu- 
tions, of the Anglo-Americans in the virgin lands across the 
Atlantic, and of France, where the English concepts of the 
rights of the individual and the limitations of government 
were transformed into a universal message for every man 
and citizen. 

Germany’s greatest writer, Goethe, stressed always this 
interdependence of civilization. He acknowledged his deep 
indebtedness to alien cultures which to him were part of 
the one great patrimony; he had hardly any sympathy for, 
or interest in, the German struggle of his time for libera- 
tion from the French invader; in his olds age he ex- 
pressed his admiration for French culture, and he created 
the term Weltliteratur, world literature, as a meeting ground 
for the good in all civilizations and the nursery for the 
writers in all tongues. He did not confine himself to the 
West, though in many ways he was one of the representative 
men of Western civilization; his most mature poems were 
influenced by his reading of translations from Persian and 
Arabic authors; especially in the West-Eastern Divan, where 
these celebrated lines can be found: (God’s own is the 
Orient! God’s own is the Occident! Northern and southern 
lands. Rest peacefully in His hands). 

The other great Germans of Goethe’s time, Kant and 
Beethoven, Lessing and Schiller, were equally devoid of any 
national] exclusiveness. But only a few years later a new 
emphasis was placed on the originality and uniqueness of 
national civilizations, on the differences of cultures; the more 
distinct culture became faithful to its own origins and 
past and unaffected by alien influences, the more it was 
thought to be creative. This cultural self-sufficiency was 
also applied to the political field in the Stress of undiminished 
national sovereignty and to economic relations, in which 
national frontiers became ever mounting barriers. In his 
Der geschlossene Handelsstaat, the German philosopher J. G. 
Fichte suggested the creation of an ideal society in complete 
isolation from the rest of the world so that, by as little 
contact as possible with foreigners, it may develop its 
national character to the highest degree. While it would 
close its frontiers to all commercial exchange with foreign 
lands—thus establishing its own State as a great common 
work house guaranteeing work to every citizen—he at least 
exempted scholarship from this extreme isolationism. What- 
ever belongs to the citizen, he wrote, is under the control 
of the state, but scholarship belongs to man and not to a 
citizen. In the Twentieth century this distinction was given 
up in some cases of proclaimed self-sufficiency, as in national 
socialism and similar regimes, which now embraced all mani- 
festations of civilization. 

* * * * 


The Nineteenth century, however, took on the whole a 
different course. Society became more and more an open 
market place of ideas and goods. Cobden and Bright spread 
fervently the gospel of free trade, not only as an economic 
doctrine but as a means to build the interdependence of man- 
kind in peaceful dependence: In place of the old local and 
national institution and self-sufficiency, we have intercourse 
in every direction, universal interdependence of all nations. 
All as in material, so also in intellectual production. The 
intellectual creations of individual nations become common 
property. National one-sidedness and narrow mindedness 
become more and more impossible, and from the numerous 
national and local literatures there arisés a world litera- 
ture. 

This fertilization by interdependence enriched the civi- 
lizations which tore down the walls separating them. Peter 
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the Great broke a first window in the wall which Orthodox 
Russia had erected in an attempt to isolate herself from 
Europe. A Century later when the victory of Napoleon 
brought Russian armies into the heart of Europe, a more 
open intercourse between the two civilizations slowly began 
to emerge, though it continued to be hampered by prohibitive 
passport regulations and the fear of contact predominant in 
the reign of Nicholas I. But even this incipient recognition 
of interdependence bestowed upon both civilisations a new 
spiritual energy and broadened their horizons to mutual 
benefit. The Russian educated classes began, under Euro- 
pean influence, to strive for liberty under law after the 
Western model and to fight the traditional police state auto- 
cracy. Their efforts, with all their sacrifices, hopes and 
dreams, seemed crowned with success in March 1917, when 
Tsarism was overthrown. Europe, on the other hand, drew 
a new inspiration from the human warmth and the deep 
searchings of the Russian literature, from Gogol to Dostoev- 
ski, from Tolstoi to Chekhov. Russia’s contact with Europe 
produced suddenly and almost without precedent a literature 
of the first magnitude: its influence radiated back to Europe, 
and in its turn fertilized the older literatures. 


However, the fact that the interdependence of civiliza- 
tion releases unprecedented creative energies was not easily 
conceded. Many denied it, and Peter the Great’s work form- 
ed in the Nineteenth century the subject of much bitter 
controversy in Russia. An influential group of Russian 
patriots, often called the Slavophiles, regarded his opening- 
up of intercourse with Europe as a misfortune for Russia; 
it was believed to have hindered or destroyed a pure in- 
digenous cultural and spiritual development with exclusive 
roots in the peculiar traditions of Russian character and 
history. The Slavophiles were convinced that the flowering 
of Russian culture demanded an isolation from contact with 
alien elements—Russian culture in itself, and only in itself, 
contained the seeds for world leadership and world salvation. 
This exclusive nationalism with its emphasis on the creative 
folk spirit of the Russian masses and on their deep devotion 
to the true faith, turned against Europe and against Slav- 
dom’s Western neighbours, the Germans. Yet even this 
Slavophilism with all its claims to self-sufficiency was not 
an indigenous Russian growth; it had developed under the 
influence of German romantic thought by simply transfer- 
ring the anti-cosmopolitanism and anti-intellectualism of 
German folk theories to the Slavs as the bearers of the true 
spirit. Thus even the most independent movements bear 
witness to the interdependence of civilization. 


It has not always been clearly seen that the very in- 
sistence upon indigenous development and its unique and 
exclusive originality has been the product of cultural con- 
tact and of an erroneous interpretation of the past. The 
idealization of the Russian peasant masses in the Nine- 
teenth century was an echo of the glorification of the un- 
spoiled child of nature current in Eighteenth century Western 
Europe. German romanticists loved to dwell upon the truly 
Germanic character of the Middle Ages and their Gothic 
culture. They disregarded the essentially universal character 
of Medieval civilization, a period in which Germany was 
fully integrated with the common cultural. stream of Roman 
Christendom. Oriental nationalists have often rejected 
Western civilization as an expression of crude materialism 
contrasting it with their pure indigenous spiritualism; in this 
attitude they were influenced by Ruskin and other European 
critics of certain aspects of Western civilization, and they 
sought support for their views in the recent re-discovery and 
re-appraisal of the Oriental past by European scholars. 


* * * % 


The degree to which cultural isolationism weakens and 
destroys a civilization that refuses to recognize cultural inter- 
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THE ADVENT OF ATOMIC POWER 


Towards the end of 1954, public consciousness awoke 
to the startling truth that the prosperity without precedent 
the world is now enjoying will be of very short duration 
unless the supply of energy for industrial and domestic use 
can be vastly augmented in the next few years and made 
available at a price economically justifiable. 

In February 1955, the British government issued a white 
book called: “A Programme of Nuclear Power”, telling how 


dependence in a community of nations, can be seen from the 
attitude of the Chinese at the beginning of the Nineteenth 
century. They were then convinced that they alone had 
the correct doctrine and knew the true way, that all others 
had to learn from’ them, while they could gain nothing from 
alien guidance or influence. From the towering height of 
their uncritical self-confidence, which placed them in the 
very centre of all civilized life, they built a wall of isolation 
around themselves and refused intercourse with other civi- 
lizations on a footing of equality. As a result Chinese civi- 
lization, in spite of its venerable antiquity and its unsurpassed 
records of beauty of form and serenity of wisdom, became 
poverbial abroad as the model of fossil pedantry. Only 


more recently the intercourse with other civilizations, eager- 


ly sought by the educated youth, re-invigorated and reju- 
venated Chinese civilization. A similar process in other 
Oriental countries, from Turkey to the Philippine Islands, 
inaugurated an entirely new period in the millenary history 


of Asia. 
* * * * 


Cultural intercourse was hampered in preceding cen- 
turies by vast distances and the scarcity of means of com- 
munications. All this has changed rapidly during the last 
one hundred years. Ever new geographic discoveries and 
technical inventions have made the globe one world, thus 
realizing in space what has long been recognized by religion 
and science, the existence of one mankind. This geographic 
and biological unity of a common earth and a common blood 
finds its spiritual fulfilment, however, in a plurality and 
diversity of civilizations. Each of them has its specific con- 
tribution to make, and complements the others. None of 
them exhausts the spiritual potentialities of man. In inter- 
course and interdependence they find the stimulating chal- 
lenges preserving them from ossification and arousing them 
to search for new responses to ever-renewed questions and 
conquests. Western civilization, with its geographic centre 
in the North Atlantic and its emphasis on individual liberty 
and free inquiry, would have been much poorer without the 
recent meeting with the ascetic morality of Gandhi and the 
humanistic wisdom of Rabindranath Tagore, both the, fruit 
of ancient India’s contact with the West. The Mediter- 
ranean, once the centre from which Western civilizatidn ra- 
diated, has witnessed recently at its Western and Eastern 
extremities efforts at the re-invigoration of the civilizations 
of Spain and of Islam, which in the past have played their 
great role. All signs portend that an African civilization 
arising out of a strong virgin soil under the fertilizating in- 
fluence of older civilizations will soon take its place among 
these which in clearly recognized and desired interdependence 
make their contributions to an open society based upon 
freedom and diversity. Such a society pre-supposes co- 
operation in the spirit of tolerance. No civilization must 
think itself in exclusive possession of the true way and en- 
dowed with an infallible insight into the course of human 
history. 


Britain proposed to tackle the problem. In June 1955, the 
O.E.E.C. published a report on “Intra-European Economic 
Co-operation in the Production and Distribution of Power’, 
prepared by Mr. Louis Armand, Chairman of the French 
State Railways, indicating how the problem as it affects 
Western Europe should be dealt with. In August 1955, the 
International Conference on “The Peaceful Uses of Atomic 
Energy”, summoned by the United Nations, discussed the 
problem as it affects human wellbeing all over the world. 


Today, no time is being lost in taking the measures 
needed to increase the supplies of available energy that 
intensive public discussion this year has-shown to be essen- 
tial. The O.E.E:C. Commission for Energy, appointed to 
study the whole problem, held its first sessions in Paris 
September 26-27. Sir Harold Hartley is Chairman of the 
Commission. Mr. Walter Cisler, President of the Detroit 
Edison Co. and Chief Power Consultant of the American 
International Co-operation Administration, attends the meet- 
ings of the Commission as observer for the U.S.A. 


This investigation is the direct outcome of the report 
published by Mr. Louis Armand, Consultant of the O.E.E.C. 
The Commission is questioning the governments of the 
O.E.E.C. countries and other interested circles to obtain 
trustworthy information wherewith to forecast the prospec- 
tive needs and output of energy in Europe in (1) 1960 and 
(2) 1975. The field of enquiry covers problems of cost 
of production of power and the extent of capital investment 
required to expand the output of power to keep pace with 
increasing demand, manpower, and the possibilities of aug- 
menting the “international exchange of energy in various 
forms, as well as technical problems of production, transmis- 
sion and utilisation of power. 


“By the end of this century—A.D. 2000—the world 
will need more than eight times as much energy annually 
as it did in 1952”, according to the estimates the United 
Nations’ experts presented to the Conference on Peaceful 
Uses of Atomic Energy, adding: “As early as 1975, world 
consumption of power will have almost tripled!” More ex- 
plicitly, world consumption of power is expected to have 
increased from 10.2 million-million kWh in 1952 to 27 mil- 
lion-million kWh in 1975 and 84 million-million kWh by 
A.D. 2000. 


This amazing increase in demand will not be due solely 
to the acceleration in the rise of the standard of living. If 
that were the only cause, the rate of increase in demand 
might in time slow down as the goal in view were approached. 
The factor that keeps demand augmenting relentlessly is the 
increase of population all over the world and the imperative 
need of expanding the production of food and industrial raw 
materials in the underdeveloped areas, where the population 
soon begins to feel the desire for the same standard of living 
as that enjoyed by the people in the highly developed coun- 
tries. 


World population, now about 2500 million, is growing at 
the rate of about 100,000 every day. One of the major 
problems always confronting the world as a whole is that 
of providing more food, more clothing and more shelter for 
this ever-increasing mass of people. By A.D. 2000, the 
population of the world is expected to be about twice what 
it is now. 

According to reliable statistics prepared for the Inter- 
national Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy, 
world consumption of power amounts now to about 23 
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million mega-Wh. One mega-watt = 100 kWh, the equiva- 
lent of 125 kgs coal or 83 kgs mineral oil. In the last few 
years, the increase in the world consumption of energy has 
been 4-5% yearly. A round figure in general use is that 
the demand for electrical energy in Europe doubles every 
ten years. While this could obviously not continue inde- 
finitely, the continuous pressure thus created will probably 
last for some decades. 


Speaking of the provisional ten-year programme for 
Great Britain, the British white book says: “By 1965, the 
new nuclear power stations should be meeting one quarter 
of total requirement of new generating capacity... . Any 
attempt to forecast the development after 1965 must be even 
more uncertain. ... If all went well, it might be practicable 
by the early 1970s to expand the rate of construction of new 
generating capacity which, by that time, ought to amount 
to 3000 mega-watts per year. . . . The nuclear power stations 
in Britain would then be producing electricity at a rate 
equivalent to that yielded by about 40 million tons of coal”. 


Experts at the International Conference on the Peaceful 
Uses of Atomic Energy declared: “If, during the next half 
century, nuclear science is directed solely towards the pro- 
duction of electric power, no more than one-fifth of the 
world’s energy will be obtained from nuclear sources by 
the year 2000. If, on the other hand, nuclear science is 
also directed towards the production of low cost heat, fission- 
able materials might provide as much as three-quarters of 
the energy required by the year 2000.” 


Coming from the highest competent quarters, these preg- 
nant statements show that, even if, in the relatively near 
future, atomic power could be made available for industrial 
and domestic uSe at a cost economically justifiable, the pro- 
blem of providing the total amount of energy the world 
is destined to need will not thereby have been solved Vast 
capital investment on plant that would soon be obsolete or 
depreciate rapidly from wear and tear, is implied. While 
waiting for atomic energy in abundant quantity and at a 
competitive price, Europe must exploit to the full all her 
other latent sources of energy as far as capital can be made 
available; namely: coal, hydroelectric power, oil and natural 


gas. 


At the present time, measured in calories, about 80% 
of the energy consumed in Europe is derived from hard coal, 
5% from soft coal, less than 1% from oil—chiefly imported, 
about 12% from waterpower and less than 3% from natural 
gas. Despite all attempts in post-war years to increase the 
production of coal, the output is still not appreciably higher 
than in 1938. Great Britain, formerly the chief source of 
coal for Europe, now has difficulty in supplying her own needs 
and is to cease export altogether in 1956. Already many 
European countries have to import coal increasingly from 
the U.S.A. This is expensive. But the price of European 
coal is steadily increasing, partly because the demand for 
coal as a raw material in the chemical industries goes on 
augmenting. 


No appreciable increase of power is expected from the 
use of soft coal, oi] or natural gas. Only the development 
of the latent waterpower reserves of Europe promises any 
substantial addition to the amount of energy obtainable from 
sourts already existing. Competent authorities estimate 
that the exploitation of the European waterpower resources 
will have reached the maximum in West-Germany by 1962, 
Sweden 1964, Switzerland 1965, France 1968, Spain 1972 
and Italy 1975. Virtually all increase of power consumption 
beyond 1975 will have to be covered by atomic energy. 
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As long as coal remains the chief source of energy, 
the distribution of industrial potential over the world as a 
whole must remain very much what it is now, because 80% 
of the coal resources of the world are in the U.S.A. the 
Soviet Union, West-Germany and the United Kingdom. In- 
dustrial development everywhere will be hampered seriously 
if the coal-producing countries, following the example of 
Great Britain, restrict export. The advent of atomic energy 
in abundance and at a competitive price would, however, lead 
to a redistribution of industrial activity, because all the 
materials whose fission is the source of atomic energy can 
be transported almost without cost to the natural sources 
of raw materials and used there to generate energy where 
new industries would arise. 


As energy from coal and waterpower is much cheaper 
in America than that generated in Europe, the industrial 
supremacy of the U.S.A. will be assured only until the ad- 
vent of atomic energy eliminates existing advantages, making 
the industrialisation of the underdeveloped countries feasible. 
As matters stand now, an industrial worker in the U.S.A. 
consumes on the average 175,000 kWh a year, while his 
colleague in Europe has on the average only 56,000—about 
one third. (Benelux 100,000, West-Germany 90,000, Great 
Britain 85,000, France 68,000 kWh). This helps to account 
for the present dominating position of the U.S.A. in world 
economy. 


But as there is no means of estimating, even roughly, 
how fast atomic energy will become available, the virtual 
impossibility of increasing the output of coal in Europe im- 
plies that efforts must now be focussed on the develop- 
ment of all latent waterpower resources. Unfortunately, 
these sources, in general, are not found where the hydro- 
electric power could be used industrially to the best advan- 
tage. The chief sources are estimated to aggregate: 
Norway, 104,500 units, each 10.6 -kWh, about 17% exploited, 
Yugoslavia 50,000 units, 2% exploited, Austria 30,000 units, 
17% exploited. These countries could never consume all 
their own latent resources, if exploited. Any surplus over 
home consumption could, however, only be exported by the 
installation of high tension transmission lines for distribution 
over a common grid for use in existing industries, now in 
course of expansion. 


At present, less than 2% of the electric power generated 
in Europe is transmitted across political frontiers. Arith- 
metically, this seems negligible. In reality, even this small 
figure is of vast significance, because, by the interchange of 
power, investment capital is economised. Each country on 
the common grid can use the common reserves available to 
meet occasional emergencies. As a rule, the transmission of 
high tension power is economic only up to a distance of 500 
kms, never beyond 1000 kms. Only such waterpower as is 
generated at high altitudes—for example, in Austria—where 
the water is caught in storage dams for use as required, can 
be used for long-distance transmission. 


There is, however, no fear of loss of capital invested 
in building storage dams should atomic energy become avail- 
able earlier than expected. “As nuclear stations will have 
a higher capital cost and a lower running cost than other 
stations”, says the British white book, “they will be run as 
baseload stations at a high load factor—perhaps 80%”. That 
means that atomic power generation would pay only of run 
at capacity the whole time, and be dependent on the avail- 
ability of reserves of high tension power obtained from 
storage dams, available to meet peak demands immediately 
they arise. 
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ASIAN ASPIRATIONS AND FOREIGN INVESTMENT 


By Norbert A. Bogdan 


(President of American Overseas Finance) 


It has always seemed pointless to try to draw sweeping 
conclusions and parallels with respect to countries like India, 
Japan, Indonesia or Afghanistan just because they are located 
in this diverse area called Asia. Great contrasts exist in 
Asia today. Some countries are greatly overpopulated, 
while others are almost underpopulated. Some countries 
import food, others export food. At one extreme there are 
the agricultural economies of Thailand, Burma, Indonesia; at 
the other extreme there is highly industrialized Japan. In 
between there are countries with an increasingly good balance 
between agriculture and industry such as India. Some coun- 
tries have an exceptionally high degree of literacy; others 
an exceptionally high degree of illiteracy. Some are one 
crop countries; others are lucky to be able to draw on a 
wide variety of natural resources. In the Philippines and 
Pakistan, for instance, we find a decided preference for 
private enterprise; elsewhere there is much reliance on and 
faith in state paternalism. Some of these contrasts are, 
partly the results of deep rooted religious and ethnological 
factors and partly of course of such natural factors as 
climate, topography, etc. 

No continent has probably ever experienced such pro- 
found political changes in a short span of time as Asia has 
during the past ten years. The Philippines, India, Pakistan, 
Burma, Ceylon and Indonesia all have gained their political 
independence since 1945, and it is still difficult for Americans 
and Europeans in the 20th century to grasp what a tremen- 
dous impact this has had and will continue to have on the 
Asian mind and on Asian attitudes toward the rest of the 
world. 


One of the most striking things that has happened in 
the wake of this new political independence is the concen- 
trated energy which is being devoted to economic develop- 
ment. Asian countries are tired of being referred to as 
underdeveloped areas, particularly as in view of the con- 
tinuows progress of science, even the most highly indus- 
trialized country can be called underdeveloped today in 
terms of what it may be ten years from now. But it is 
undeniable that the standard of living in many parts of 
Asia is still very low and the important thing is that govern- 
ment and people alike all over Asia are now firmly and almost 
passionately dedicated to the task of raising the living, 
standard of their people. Everywhere it is realized that 
economic development doesn’t just happen but has to be 
earned at a high cost and sacrifice. 

When we look at figures and fatts covering the last 
ten years, we find that a great deal has already been ac- 
complished and that the rate of progress in Asia continues to 
be spectacular. Not only is it notable in terms of produc- 
tion increases and industrial development but also of the 
development of managerial experience and of the refine- 
ment of the techniques of Government. Notable is the 
example of a European country which happens to be laboring 
under great economic difficulties at the present time, and 
which only recently asked the Governor of the Central Bank 
of one of the Asian countries to act as a financial and econo- 
mic advisor in helping it solve its problems. This is a great 
compliment not only to the man in question, who- is indeed 
one of the outstanding central bankers of our time and 
has done a great deal for his own country, but also a tribute 


to the Asian climate where good judgment has today an 
opportunity to translate sound theory into fruitful action. 

Economic development is the order of the day through- 
out Asia. Inspired by a fervent desire to fight poverty 
and disease, fired by emotional pride in newly-won indepen- 
dence, and driven by an ambition to show the world that the 
non-Western mind and non-Western way of life can hold 
its own in the modern world, we find 5-year plans here and 
6-year plans there and even 10-year plans elsewhere. There 
is nothing overly modest or tentative about these develop- 
ment plans. They reach toward impressive goals. 

One would think that in a Situation like that foreign 
capital would have an opportunity to play an important role. 
Clearly Asia herself lacks the financial resources and some 
of the technological skills that foreign capital could provide 
and there is no doubt, among Asians too, that foreign capitai 
could do a great deal to accelerate the rate of economic 
development. Yet as we look at the figures, we find that 
the amount of foreign capital, either American or European, 
going to Asia is relatively very small. Why is that so? 

Basically there are three reasons for this. First, Asia 
has a perfectly understandable-but nevertheless regrettable 
mental complex about foreign capital. There is widespread, 
instinctive fear that foreign capital, if encouraged to come 
in on a large scale, will encroach on newly-won political in- 
dependence. I am not enough of a student of Asian history 
to know whether during the last 100 years foreign political 
control resulted in economic control or whether foreign 
economic penettation gradually led to political control. 
Whichever it was, the fact is that even now Asia is free 
from foreign political domination Asians are afraid that the 
entrance of foreign capital may bring back the days of 
colonialism. 

Second, for a variety of reasons, some of them very 
deep-rooted, Asians have never really studied the modern 
capitalistic system at work. They are prone to seize upon 
some of the inevitable weaknesses of the system and fail to 
comprehend, or sometimes even refuse to test, the enormous 
vitality, the unlimited fertilizing and snow-balling effect of 
a true private enterprise system, particularly if it is kept 
fluid and dynamic enough to adapt itself to the changing, 
trends of modern evolution. In some countries, and the 
Philippines is one of them, this state of mind does not exist 
to any degree. But in most other countries the average 
person thinks that competition is crude, that a high rate of 
return on investment is anti-social and that freedom from 
governmental interference is a sign of disorder. Govern- 
ments, who of course realize the inadequacy of internal 
private resources to carry cut and speed up development 
plans, thus find it easy to arrogate to themselves the right 
to take over or at least control the job of development in- 
stead of doing something concrete about creating a climate 
favorable to the accumulation of savings and of private 
investment, both domestic and foreign. 


Third, there is a widespread notion in some of the 
Asian countries that foreign capital either has to migrate or 
should be admitted only on Asia’s terms. People still fail 
to realize that the foreigner who has capital to invest is an 
extremely independent and usually very knowledgeable per- 
son, who has plenty of opportunities for profitable and far 
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SHARP STRUGGLE OVER TWO ROADS IN CHINA 


The People’s Government has undoubtedly taken to 
heart some of the grim lessons of Stalin’s terrible battle 
with the peasants. Every rural official, as well as the other 
party folk, has to study his “History of the Communist 
Party, Soviet Union”-as required reading for ¢xaminations 
and promotions. A year or two ago they came up against 
the terrible and tragic chapters which related to the shat- 
tering struggle with the kulaki, which Stalin himself told 
Churchill was worse than the struggle with Hitler’s legions. 
Undoubtedly it terrified the unhappy, lonely, and exposed 
kenpu deep in the countryside, and it may have been even 
more responsible than local opposition and difficulties for 


less risky investment right at home or in other areas where 
it is welcome and where his contribution to development 
is not suspect. 

It is perfectly understandable why Asia feels the way 
she does and it is equally understandable that foreign capital 
should be hesitant to go to places where it does not fee] wel- 
come. Thus, if the movement of capital towards Asia remains 
small, it is not Asia’s fault nor is it the foreign investors’ 
fault. Only time can bring about a change. We have no 
right to preach to others how to time-phase their own deve- 
lopment plans and let us confess that many of us in the 
so-called Western World have been remiss in really trying to 
understand what has happened in Asia and what is going on 
there now. The record to date certainly inspires confidence 
that Asia will know how to tailor the scope and rhythm 
of her development to the measurements of her own resources 
and will thus avoid the errors of excess speed and imbalance 
committed in so many other parts of the world. Let us 
hope that once Asia has overcome her sensitiveness vis-a-vis 
the outside world she will also understand that foreign capital 
no longer carries a big stick and, if treated like a welcome 
guest, rather than tolerated as an intruder, it can and 
will do a great deal to speed up the rate of economic deve- 
lopment. 

When I use the term capital I primarily refer to equity 
investment; both of the portfolio and the so-called direct 
type. It is entirely possible that pending clarification of the 
investment climate, the emphasis during the next few years 
will be more on lending to Asia than on investing. The im- 
pressive record of good fiscal judgment shown by many of 
| the Asian governments in recent years makes their countries 
thoroughly satisfactory loan recipients. Their debt record 
is excellent, exchange control techniques are efficiently ad- 
ministered and there is every reason to expect a continued 
and growing interest on the part of lending institutions such 
as the World Bank, the Export-Import Bank, the Interna- 
tional Finance Corporation and the commercial banks to ex- 
tend short, medium and long term loans to both governmental 
and private borrowers in Asia for sound development pur- 
poses. To that extent foreign capital will make a contribu- 
tion toward the expansion of Asian economies in a form 
more acceptable to most of the Asian countries than the 
regular form of equity investment. There is also the pos- 
sibility that in some situations lending operations can be 
combined with or may gradually lead to the investment of 
equifts capital, thus creatmg opportunities for Asians to see 
for themselves that not only foreign lenders but even foreign 
investors are people who are simply interested in making 
money for themselves while helping others, and not in put- 
ting the clock back or depriving the nationals of other coun- 
tries of opportunities to which they are fully entitled. 


the admitted passivity and timidity of the rural cadres so 
picturesquely described by Mao Tse-tung himself as “totter- 
ing along like old women, fearing the dragon ahead and the 
tiger behind.” 


The orders he and the ruling group of the Party oligarchy 
in Peking issued have nevertheless been carried out, at least 
in numbers. Expansion has been carried out at such a pace 
that the target of 1,300,000 producer co-operatives set for 
the autumn of 1956 was exceeded before the end of the 
year, and is already approaching two million. The issue 
as it evolved in argument lay between expansion and con- 
solidation. The same isSue had arisen before, when Liu 
Shao-chi called for a similar splurge, and expansion was 
everything and consolidation left to take care of itself. 


But there is clearly a change of approach, from one of 
almost hostile exploitation in behalf of the urban and in- 
dustrial classes to one of genuine helpfulness and sympathy 
for the peasant. The monolithic character of the CCP re- 
mains. It still existed unimpaired when Nationalist and 
other outside critics talked of the National and International 
Cliques. It was threatened when Kao Kang talked of two 
groups—the men of the revolutionary bases and the men 
of the “white areas’: a crack at Liu Shao-chi and the 
Moscow-trained men whose experience was gained either in 
the Soviet Union or in the occupied areas during the Japanese 
War. But Mao Tse-tung, forced out of his easy-going ways 
in the last few years and taking over command from his 
brilliant and forthright second, does not know and sympa- 
thise with the peasantry. They in turn realise this, and 
thus the next stage of the battl—and even Mao Tse-tung 
himself spoke in such terms—begins under more favourable 
impulses. 


The peasant question which the Communists tried to 
deal with in the land reform several years ago was that of 
land ownership. The struggle was directed by the party 
workers as a struggle between landlords and peasants. Now 
it is chiefly between the peasants on the one hand and the 
rich peasants and other capitalist elements on the other. 
The communique approved by the last plenary session (the 
sixth) of the Seventh Central Committee of the CCP on 
October 11, 1955 said it is now essentially a struggle over 
the choice between two roads—to socialism or to capitalism. 
The question to be solved was that of agricultural co- 
operation. It pointed out that China’s industry is growing 
rapidly. Facts show that if the development of agricultural 
co-operation fails to keep pace with it, if the increase in 
grain and induStrial crops lags behind, China’s socialist in- 
dustrialization will run into great difficulties. 


“The situation has already changed fundamentally,” 
said the communique, “but the attitude of some of our com- 
rades to the peasant question still remains at the old stage. 
They fail to see the sharp struggle over the choice between 
the two roads which is now taking place in the rural areas. 
They fail to see the active desire of the majority of the 
peasants to take the road to socialism. They are satisfied 
that the peasants have obtained land from the landlords, 
and want to keep things as they are in the villages, or contend 
that the speed at which agricultural co-operation develops 
should be very slow. They fail to understand that this 
means abandoning the active leadership of the Party in the 
movement for co-operation and allowing capitalism to de- 
velop freely in the rural areas. This would result in under- 
mining the: worker-peasant alliance, losing working-class 
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leadership of the peasantry, and so heading the cause of 
socialism for defeat. 


“Comrades with such misguided views are afraid to 
trust the masses. They are pessimistic about the policy on 
agricultural co-operation of the Central Committee of the 
CCP and about the leadership of the local Party committees 
at various levels. They assume that our Party can hardly 
consolidate the several hundred thousand small co-operatives 
that already exist and that any large-scale expansion is in- 
conceivable. They have put forward a right-opportunist 
policy of ‘drastic compression,’ and in some places dissolved 
a large number of co-operatives by compulsion and ‘orders 
from above.’ Yet this pessimism is in practice shown to be 
unfounded by the growing consolidation of the several hun- 
dred thousand co-operatives which already exist, the in- 
creased output of the majority of them, and the active 
desire of the peasant masses to join them. The bankruptcy 
of this right opportunism is thus exposed and shown up for 
what it really is—a reflection of the demand of the bour- 
geoisie and the spontaneous growth of forces tending to- 
wards capitalism in the rural area. The Sixth Plenary 
Session holds that the criticism made by the Political Bureau 
of the Central Committee against right opportunism is ab- 
solutely correct and necessary. We can bring about a funda- 
mental change in the Party’s rural work, and alter the situa- 
tion in which leadership lags behind the mass movement, 
only when this right opportunism is thoroughly criticised 
and repudiated. This change is vital if progress in the 
agricultural co-operative movement is to continue till com- 
plete victory is won.” 


The majority of the poor peasants who have not yet 
risen to a better economic position (despite the Party’s pro- 
mises) are referred to specifically as those likely to prefer 
the socialist road, as well as the lower middle peasants. 
Actual experience has taught the peasants that they cannot 
go on living as they used to—farming scattered, tiny plots 
on their own—that the only way out is for a large number 
of people to come together, pool their labour and work 
under collective management. The producer co-operatives 
can organise labour power rationally so that productivity 
can be raised more rapidly; they can systematically and 
effectively use land and extend the area under cultivation; 
they can resist or reduce the ravages of nature, and with 
State help gradually introduce technical reforms in agri- 
culture. 


The Central Committee then set forth the procedure 
to enable the movement to develop on “an even firmer feun- 
dation.” As the movement progresses, an acute struggle 
will be waged against the rich peasants and speculative mer- 
chants. The mass of the middle peasants in particular must 
be educated and convinced so that they can stop vacillating 
between the socialist and the capitalist roads. Therefore, 
the movement must be given a firm core—a core formed 
of the active elements among the poor peasants who have 
not yet been elevated to a better economic position and 
those of the lower middle peasants among the new middle 
peasants who were formerly poor peasants. It should also 
include part of the active elements of the lower middle pea- 
sants among, the old middle peasants. They should be or- 
ganised to set an example and convince other peasants. 


The desire to join these classes differs a good deal 
and so every year they must be sorted into groups according 
to the degree of their political consciousness and over the 
next few years organised into new co-operatives or absorbed 
into existing ones. Patience must be exercised toward those 
who, for the time being, do not wish to join. They should 
never be dragged in against their will. To begin with it 
is not advisable to accept well-to-do middle peasants unless 
they show a genuine willingness to join. Let them wait 
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and see the advantages of co-operative farming. Good rela- 
tions should be maintained with the middle peasants, who 
are the permanent allies of the working class and poor 
peasants. Their interests should never be infringed nor 
their property taken from them. Their tendency toward 
capitalism should be ¢ountered by convincing argument, not 
dealt with by arbitrary administrative methods. Before 
setting up co-operatives it is essential that the masses should 
be mentally prepared and that rightist. tendencies in the 
Party should be censured and overcome. The masses should 
be prepared both by propaganda and by organization for the 
formation of co-operatives. Mutual aid teams must be pro- 
moted on a really wide scale, and wherever possible com- 
bined into joint teams so as to lay the groundwork for 
turning them into co-operatives. Joint committees of mutual 
aid teams and co-operatives may be established in villages 
where there are mutual aid teams and co-operatives, to 
pave the way for the future merging of co-operatives. 
Short-term training of cadres for running co-operatives is 
an important preparation and those to be trained should be 
carefully chosen. 


The growth of the co-operative movement, says the Cen- 
tral Committee, should go hand in hand with the consolida- 
tion of existing co-operatives. Both expansion and con- 
solidation are necessary and overhaul should be carried out 
two or three times a year, so as to keep on improving the 
quality. The loca] Party and Youth branches in each hsiang 
must be relied on both for establishing co-operatives and 
for overhauling them. The key to the successful running of 
them lies in the strengthening of the work of the .Party 
and Youth League branches. 


Producers’ co-operatives in the present stage are general- 
ly of an elementary, semi-socialist type, characterised by the 
pooling of land and a single management. This kind is a 
transitional form to the fully socialist type. Private owner- 
ship of land and some other important means of production 
is, in the main, retained, and privately-owned means of pro- 
duction are not to be hastily turned into common property. 
Co-operatives would thus pay a certain amount of compensa- 
tion for the use of private land, draught animals and large 
farm tools and reaSonable prices for such private means of 
production as draught animals and farm tools when trans- 
ferred to the co-operatives as common property. The means 
of production owned by members of co-operatives differ in 
number and in quality. In view of this suitable agreements 
must be reached on all these questions as well as on the 
question of subsidiary occupations. 


The communique goes into great detail in dealing with 
the methods of assessing the yield of land to be pooled; 
on the decisions as to what dividends will be paid on it, 
which should “generally be lower than the amount paid out 
for labour”; on the proportion of income decided on as 
dividend for land; and adds that in view of the peasants’ 
predilection for the private ownership of land, the amount 
of dividend which the co-operatives decide to pay on land 
should remain constant for a certain period, say two or three 
years after a co-operative is founded. and should not be 
lowered each year; still less should dividends on land be 
discontinued prematurely. There is also detailed regulation 
of other matters such as draught animals and farm tools, 
fodder, the means of production for subsidiary occupations, 
members’ small holdings of trees, ete. 


In order to put their collective economy on a sound 
basis, co-operatives should gradually build up common funds 
in two main forms, a shares fund and a reserve fund, and the 
communique outlines how this should be done. A member 
withdrawing from a co-operative may take with him his share 
contribution but not any of the reserve fund or the welfare 
fund. Apart from this members should be encouraged te 
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COST OF LIVING AND ITS COMPILATION 


IN 


HONGKONG 


By J. Y. Yang 


In their daily living, Americans have more than enough 
of food like meat, bread, milk, butter, cheese, etc. and regu- 
larly donate the surplus of these foodstuffs to the needy 
peoples of other countries including the poor of Hongkong, 
while the ‘Chinese under the Communist regime can obtain 
only 12 catties of rice per month, in addition to a limited 
quantity of other foodstuffs under the Coupon system. Such 
vital items as cooking oil, meat, poultry, fruit are rarely 


invest in the co-operatives which should repay capital so in- 
vested with interest at regular intervals. 

The co-operatives must adopt measures to ensure the 
growth of their productive powers and prove in practice that 
co-operatives are much superior to individual peasant farming 
and mutual-aid teams. In'numerous paragraphs direction is 
given as to how to go about this. The valuable experience 
of those co-operatives which have successfully built up a 
system of fixed responsibility for a specified job should be 
publicized and labour power should be rationally organised. 
An industrious and thrifty attitude is to be encouraged in 
running the co-operatives. Financial management and book- 
keeping should be improved. Political, cultural and educa- 
tional work should be improved. Financial and economic 
departments concerned must treat financial and technical aid 
for the co-operative movement as one of their most im- 
portant tasks, with loans, agro-technical stations, improved 
state farms, etc. Farm tools should be made cheaper but 
quality maintained or improved, while bookkeepers should be 
trained in adequate numbers and sent out to the rural areas 
to give guidance. 

This is all very fine, but is a gospel of perfection un- 
likely to be carried out. It is likely to produce fully as much 
trouble as the rich peasants and counter revolutionaries, who 
will “engage in all kinds of sabotage,” and to this the Party 
workers must be alert. Some have even organised sham 
co-operatives and others have gone in and taken charge of 
them and thus undermined the Party leadership. Therefore 
for the next few years landlords or rich peasants must be 
absolutely debarred from joining, and those who have al- 
ready joined should be dealt with individually according to 
how they have behaved since joining. Co-operatives in 
which they have gained contro] must be cleaned up,.and sham 
co-operatives dissolved. 

Planned leadership requires plans at all levels, and the 
communique takes note of specific differences in conditions 
in different areas and renders guidance on this matter in 
some detail. Particular attention is urged to hsiang: plans 
because the villages were the foundation of all, and, finally, 
stress is laid on the party leadership at the different levels. 
What is needed is initiative not passivity; firmer leadership, 
not its relinquishment. It should respect and encourage 
initiative and creative ability among the masses and should 
protect and foster these growing, developing forces. 

This long document is almost unexceptionable in theory, 
though many will be a trifle greasy in the stomach over the 
excessive expressions of concern, moderation, persuasion and 
all the other genial paraphernalia of the Communist con- 
science. But the harassed and overburdened kanpu simply 
cannot carry it all out in this benign and soulful spirit. 


obtainable in China. Moreover in the United States, every 
four persons own an automobile while in China motor cars 
are a great luxury. The living standard in the United States 
is so high that it cannot be compared to China’s. Sometime 
ago when Russians visited London, they were surprised by 
cinemascope movies there, the like of which they had never 
seen in their homeland. This is a clear proof that the living 
standard in the U.S.S.R. is lower than that in England. 


The comparison of living standards in various countries 
is a Significant cross-section picture proving that some 
peoples in the world enjoy their self-achieved economic pros- 
perity and scientific and industrial progress, while others 
suffer from poverty in its many aspects. In a broad sense, 
“living standard” covers both the necessities such as food, 
clothing, housing, etc. and luxury materials consumed and 
such enjoyments as broadcast reception, movies, television, 
dancing, etc. It is a truism that the higher the living stan- 
dard, the better is life. To obtain better living is the goal 
at which most people aim, and consequently this aim keeps 
men working, struggling and fighting on the human stage. 

The total amount of money paid for materials and ser- 
vices consumed ‘for a certain period, say, one month, is termed 
as “cost of living” which, therefore, is always accompanied 
by the terms of “price” and “purchasing power of money”. 
It is in direct proportion with price, but in inverse proportion 
with purchasing power of money. The comparison of cost 
of living of a certain territory over successive periods is a 
vertical analysis to show that a living in the territory con- 
cerned is easier or harder to earn. 

Cost of living, however, usually covers the amount of 
money spent for maintaining necessities such as food, cloth- 
ing, housing, etc. only, but does not include any expenditure 
incurred for purchase of luxuries nor spiritual enjoyments. 
Luxury goods and spiritual enjoyments are not regarded as 
necessary requirements to support human life and are vague 
in selling prices on account of elastic demand for them. It 
is most difficult to compile an index of the cost of living 
covering luxury items. To make an index of the cost of 
living easier we have to confine -it to the expenditures in- 
curred for the daily necessities required by the lowest class 
in the community as their prices are comparatively stable. 
As a rule, statisticians in various countries have chosen 
workers to represent the lowest economic class in the com- 
munity concerned. In consequence, we always deal with the 
term of “wage” when we take up the problem of “cost of 
living”. 

Having clarified some concepts in connection with the 
cost of living, we will now go into the problem of price as a 
starting point towards an understanding of what an index 
of cost of living means and a general idea of how it is com- 
piled. Take, for instance, the cost of 1 catty of rice at 45 
cents in 1950 and at 50 cents in 1955. These two figures 
are simple to comprehend but it would not be so if we asked 
what happened to cost of living in general between 1950 
and 1955. Im the latter case, we should doubtless find that 
during 1950 and 1955 pricés of some goods have risen, some 
have fallen, and some did remain about the same. It would be 
no longer possible merely to compare two simple figures. To 
make comparison among complicated things, such as the cost 
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of living, we have to do so by using some statistical help. 
For instance, we have a list of the prices of 10 commodities 
in 1950, and another list showing the price of each of these 
10 commodities in 1955. We note that some of the com- 
modities have risen in price and some have fallen, and we 
are interested in knowing whether prices in general have 
risen or fallen by counting the cases in which prices have 
risen and the cases in which prices have fallen. If we find 
7 increases and 3 decreases, we might conclude that the 
prices have risen in general. Yet the 7 increases be small 
and the 3 decreases large, in which case it is quite possible 
that the decreases would be more than enough to offset the 
increases. It is obvious that what we will need is some 
single summary figures that will characterise these increases 
and decreases. Thus arises the problem of computing of 
“average” by various methods of computation according to 
data of different characteristics known as arithmetic mean, 
median, geometric mean, harmonic mean, quartic mean, etc. 
in statistics. 

Again, let us assume that there are 5 commodities A, B, 
C, D, and E which are of equal importance. Their prices in 
1950 and 1955 are given in the following table: 


Hypothetical Price Data 


1950 1955 

Commodity Price: Price 
A $1.00 $1.17 

B 0.40 0.30 

C 0.60 0.66 

D 1.12 1.12 

E 0.60 1.20 


By checking up the prices of each commodity in the 
two years one by one, we note that 3 of these commodities 
(A, B, C) have risen in prices. One (D) has not changed, 
and one (B) has fallen in price. Obviously, to compare 
the absolute values of every figure in this way is tedious 
work. Furthermore, how can we get a Single summary 
figure that will show us the amount of the change in price? 
We can add up the two columns of figures and obtain a sum 
of $3.72 for 1950 and of $4.45 for 1955. In other words, 
it takes somewhat more money to buy all commodities in 
1955 than in 1950. Taking 1950 as the baSe period, we can 
work out the change in 1955 as in percentage equivalent to 
the sum of 1950 which equals 100 percent by direct pro- 
portion, the 1955 prices are $4.45/$3.72 x 100 = 119.50. 
This is known as comparison of relative values, and it means 
that the prices in 1955 have increased by 19.5% as compared 
with the prices in 1950. Generally speaking, we should say 


merely that the 1955 price index number to a 1950 base is. 


119.5. 

Index number is a figure to show a change in price or 
quantity in ratio to a number taken as norm, or base. The 
commonest uses of index numbers are to measure the change 
in general price level, in the cost of living, in the rate of 
wages, etc. which are directly related to “cause and effect” 
and are always considered together, as briefly stated in the 
foregoing paragraph. Professor Irving Fisher’s definition: 
“The index of wage divided by the index of cost of living 
for wage earners is the index of wage purchasing power” 
is illustrative of this point. The index number which we 
have just computed is called the simple aggregate index num- 
ber. There are several other types of index numbers ac- 
cording to the methods applied in compilation. We need 
not deal with them here. 


If the commodities previously tabulated differ in im- 
portance, we face yet another problem. For instance, if 
rice goes up in price by 5 cents per catty, the effect on the 
family budget is much greater than an increase of 15 cents 
éach on hairbrushes. In fact, a 5-cents increase in price 
of rice is much more important to consumers than a 30% 
increase in price of hairbrushes. If the rice price rose by 
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2% and hairbrushes fell by 2%, the mean relatives would 
show no change—yet consumers would feel that the prices 
had risen. To them the increased price of rice is not offset 
by the lower price of hairbrushes. Obviously the things for 
us to do is to take a weighted average of the price relatives 
rather than a simple average. We could do this*by counting 
the price of rice 20 times and that of hairbrushes once. It 
is simple merely to multiply the price of rice by some figure 
that represents its importance, and the price of a hairbrush 
by some figure that represents its importance. Thus for 
each commodity we have a weight which indicates its im- 
portance. If our index number is to be one of the cost of 
living, we may well weigh commodities according to their 
importance (usually known as “weight” in statistics) in the 
family budgets of the working class which show the cost 
and the amount of the various commodities on which wages 
are spent. This is the reason why we have to survey the 
working class’ budgets first prior to the compilation of a 
series of index numbers of cost of living. The information 
is always collected first-hand from the families concerned, 
and it is not easy to secure accurate accounts either of income 
or expenditures that require intelligence, time, and atten- 
tion. 

Like a thermometer which simply shows the change of 
temperature and a barometer which measures atmospheric 
pressure so, too, a series of index numbers of cost of living 
will naturally show the changes in the cost of living in 
which fluctuations of the retail price level and variations 
of the monetary purchasing power which occur simultaneous- 
ly play an important part. From the indications of cost of 
living index numbers, it is possible to infer the tendency 
toward which the economic situation changes, whether it is 
upward or downward. As a common basis to justify the 
difference in the rates of wages, the indication of index 
numbers is the standard-reference base upon which strikes 
or labour disputes can be arbitrated reasonably. Attention, 
therefore, should be paid to the factors briefly dealt with in 
the following paragraphs if an index number of cost of living 
in Hongkong is to be compiled. 

Owing to its importance, the cost of living index should 
be carefully prepared by competent and experienced statis- 
ticians with a view to making it as accurate as possible. An 
inaccurate index is not only useless but also results in unjust 
decision. It is an ideal suggestion that its compilation should 
be made under the joint control of the local labour and 
social welfare authorities and some civil organizations, as 
an index number of cost of living so compiled will be com- 
monly acceptable as legal evidence to justify the difference 
in rates of wages of parties concerned in a strike, labour 
dispute, or in difference of opinions on the rates of pay- 
ments for the white-collar class; otherwise there would be 
disagreement and lack of confidence in an index prepared 
unilaterally. Furthermore, the work of compilation as sug- 
gested should be carried out smoothly in a spirit of mutual 
understanding and co-operation. 

For the purpose of easier comparison, it is necessary 
to select the families of normal size—those consisting of four 
to six members, with income around HK$300 to HK$350 
per month. The budgets of standard families should be the 
objects for survey—irrespective of whether such families 
belong to the working or the white-collar class with the 
lowest income. We assume that such standard families 
locate at the lowest level of the community and enjoy a 
minimum material living just beneath the bourgeoisie and 
above that of the desperate group. 

The information obtained from the budgets should be 
based on the monthly records derived from ra daily pase 
found in journals, assigned to the standard families selected 
for the purpose. The journal form to be used for survey 
should be designed in Chinese type in order to facilitate 
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CENTENARY OF KESWICK FAMILY IN FAR EAST 


Last week Mr. and Mrs. John Keswick were “at Home” 
to their friends at the Hongkong Club celebrating the Cen- 
tenary of the Keswick family in the Far East—in Hongkong 
and in China. They were joined by Mr. W. J. Keswick from 
London, and by his young son, Henry Keswick. At the 
same time Mr. end Mrs. John Keswick were saying good-bye 


eaSy and convenient entry as most residents in the Colony 
are Chinese, especially those in the lowest income bracket. 


The household budgets in the United Kingdom consist 
of items of food, rent, clothing, fuel & light, miscellaneous, 
while those in the United States cover more items specified 
as “furniture, etc.” Both the index numbers of the cost 
of living of Shanghai, compiled under the joint auspices of 
the Committee of Customs Tariff of the Ministry of Finance 
and the Peiping Social Institute during 1927, and of Nan- 
ning, prepared by Statistical Bureau of Kwangsi, were based 
upon surveyed household budgets which consisted of similar 
items classified as food, clothing, rent, fuel, and miscel- 
laneous. As far as the writer knows, items pertaining to 
luxury such as amusements, cars, travelling expenses, cos- 
metics, holidays, sports, hobbies, subscriptions, gifts, etc. are 
never included on such budgets. 


Ninety-five percent of the members of the public do 
not like the habit of keeping records of their own daily 
expenditures and prefer not to do this irksome job. There- 
fore, no experienced Statistician can expect too much from 
survey forms sent for completion and return by householders 
direct. To assure a good result of work attempted, sur- 
veyors would be wise to hire junior qualified bookkeepers 
to assist the selected householders in making their daily 
entries in the journals or making entries on the part of 
the informants. 


As described in the British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
October, 1937, the cost of living of the United Kingdom 
has been compiled on the basis derived from the budgets of 
13,700 householders. In the United States, the budgets of 
the working class have been collected on a more elaborate 
scale. The basis of the existing quarterly computation is a 
collection of 8,531 returns by families made from 1917 to 
1919. It would be impossible to attain a representative 
result, if the number of families to be surveyed here is 
too small. 


Since most budgets would include an important item 
of clothing, the accounts should spread over a period of a 
half year. On account of this, the information in respect 
of a short period cannot assure accuracy nor dependability. 
Further, particular attention should be paid in choosing the 
period covered by the enquiry, especially if the period is a 
short one, in order to avoid the chance of a bias. It is 
obvious in Hongkong that people have to spend more money 
on clothing when winter draws near during the ninth lunar 
month approximately equivalent to November. It is largely 
a matter of coincidence that November was chosen at random 
as the period for survey by a private organisation here 
seeking to find a cost of living standard. 


Since every computation of the cost of living is based 
upon retail prices covering the same items which appear 
on the budgets of the standard families, a survey of retail 
prices should be successively made from time to time in 
order to complete the compilation of the index numbers of 
the cost of living. 


to their many friends, as they leave Hongkong at the end of 
the month and will then live in London, where Mr. Keswick 
will join Matheson & Co., Ltd. He will visit Hongkong from 
time to time. 


The Keswick family have had practically continuous and 
direct association with the Far East ever since Mr. William 
Keswick came out in 1855, His grandmother was a sister 
of Dr. William Jardine, the founder of the firm. After 
spending a few years in Japan, Mr. William Keswick became 
a partner in the firm in 1862. Before he left in 1886 to 
take control of Matheson & Co. in London, Mr, James John- 
stone Keswick, a brother of William, had arrived on the 
scene. He came out in 1870 and remained for 26 years, 
mostly in Hongkong. Like his brother, he was a Member of 
the Legislative Council and of the Chamber of Commerce. 


A third brother was at the same time impressing his 
striking personality on Calcutta, where he was the leading 
British citizen of his time and headed Jardine, Skinner’s. 
Mr. Henry Keswick was the next member of the hierarchy 
to come out East. He was the son of William Keswick and 
he appeared the year before his uncle James left in 1896. 
He spent two or three years in the New York office of 
Jardine’s before he arrived here in 1895. Then came the 
members of the family with whom the past and present 
generations of Hongkong and Shanghai are most familiar— 
Mr. W. J. “Tony” Keswick and Mr. John Keswick, who 
are the sons of Henry and therefore the grandsons of the 
pioneer William Keswick. Young Henry, the great-grandson 
of William and the son of Tony Keswick, expects to carry 
on the great tradition. He is now 17 and is expected to 
join the firm in about five years’ time. 


The first gap in this long line of continuous association 
occurred when Mr. Henry Keswick went Home to represent 
Hongkong at the Coronation of King George V. He paid 
a return visit to Hongkong and the East in his yacht “Cutty 
Sark” in 1922, and remained a Director of the Firm of 
Jardines until 1924. His son, widely known as “Tony,” ar- 
rived in 1926, to be followed in 1929 by his brother, John 
Keswick. All remained Directors of the firm after they had 
left the Far East, and they represent an aggregate of 175 
years. William the Pioneer scored 57, James 32, Henry 
29, Tony is not out 30, and John the Younger is not out 
27. Their total score is almost as remarkable as members 
of the Legislative and Executive Councils here, and of the 
Council of the International Settlement in Shanghai. Wil- 
liam, Henry, and W. J. Keswick were all Chairmen of the 
Shanghai Municipal Council, and it will be remembered by 
many that the last-named was Chairman during the crises 
before the Pacific War. He was shot in the arm for his 
trouble at a big Municipal Election Meeting held on the 
Shanghai Racecourse in 1941. All three, and Mr. John Kes- 
wick, were Chairmen of the Shanghai Chamber of Commerce 
at different times. 


The Hon. William Keswick’s three long spells on the 
Legislative and Executive ‘Councils covered the years be- 
tween 1868 and 1887, with two gaps totalling seven 
years. The Hon. James J. Keswick’s spell bridged the years 
from 1890 to 1900 in five spells and only one large gap of 
four years after 1895. The Hon. Henry Keswick served 
between 1907 and 1911, and the Hon. John Keswick became 
a member of the Executive Council in 1952 and is still 
serving. Incidentally, when William and Henry Keswick re- 
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REPORTS FROM CHINA 


Sino-German Agreement 


Just before the end of last year China and East Germany 
signed a treaty of friendship and cooperation in Peking. 
Also signed were an agreement on cultural cooperation and 
another agreement on cooperation in the examination, pre- 
vention and control of plant diseases and insect pests. A 
joint statement was published emphasizing that all states 
conforming to the condition laid down in the UN Charter 
should be admitted as member states; that peace should be 
restored in Indochina and in Korea; that Goa should be re- 
turned to India and West Irian to Indonesia; that the 
N.A.T.O., the West-European Union, the Manila treaty and 
the Baghdad pact endanger the security of the countries 
in Europe, Asia and Africa; and that peace in Asia and 
Europe is indivisible. The German Prime Minister, Otto 
Grotewohl, said in his speech after the signing of the agree- 
ments that the United States could not forever utilise its 
“puppet Chiang Kai-shek clique” and that Peking could not 
be deprived indefinitely of its rightful place in the United 
Nations. He also declared that the recovery of Taiwan by 
China and the ending of colonialism in Asia had become 
inevitable. 


Conditions in Shanghai 


Shanghai’s private industrial and commercial enterprises 
will be turned into state-private ones within two years. This 
was the resolution adopted at the recent session of the 
Shanghai People’s Congress. The resolution stipulates that 
during the same period, small traders and pedlers will join 
cooperatives or become sales agents for state enterprises. 
According to the Director of Light Industry, Shanghai has 
more than 26,000 private industrial enterprises with 400,000 
workers. Their total production value in 1955 was about 
3,000 million yuan. Under the initial plan, more than 80 
percent of these enterprises will become  state-privately 
operated in 1956 and in 1957 the number will be over 90 


turned to the United Kingdom they were both Members of 
Parliament, where they cared for Far Eastern interests. 

Mr. W. J. Keswick was in charge of the Shanghai office 
(at that time the Head Office in the Far East) from 1935 
until 1941. After the war he took over as Managing 
Director of Matheson & Co., Ltd., in London. Amongst his 
other business activities, he is Governor of the Hudson Bay 
Company, Director of the Bank of England, Vice-Chairman 
of the Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd., and a Director of British 
Petroleum. 

As Taipans of Jardine, Matheson & Co., all these mem- 
bers of the Keswick family have been closely associated with 
the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, the Indo- 
China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. the Canton Insurance 
Office Ltd., (now the Lombard Insurance Co.), the Hongkong 
& Kowloon Wharf and Godown Co., Ltd., the Star Ferry Co., 
Ltd., the Hongkong Tramway Co., Ltd. the Hongkong Land 
Investment and Agency Co., Ltd, and the Hongkong and 
Whampoa Dock Co., Ltd. Their names as Chairman of 
these Companies appear many times from the earliest days 
of these fine enterprises. 

_ To mark the occasion of the Keswick Centenary, Jar- 
dine, Matheson & Co., the Keswick family, and some close 
friends have subscribed to a Fund which they have asked 
the Government to accept as a contribution towards the 
building of an Assembly Hall for the new Technical College. 


per cent. The Chairman of the Shanghai Trade Union Coun- 
cil said that the trade unions would intensify their efforts 
to promote the socialist transformation of industry and 
commerce. The Director of the United Frontwork Depart- 
ment of the Shanghai City Committee of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party stressed the education of private industrialists 
and merchants. Jung Yi Jen, one of China’s biggest private 
cotton and flour mill owners, said that he would use his 
profits to support national construction through reinvest- 
ment or purchase of public bonds. 


Foreign Trade 


The export of Chinese fountain pens to Southeast Asia 
increased from 8,400 dozen in 1954 to 500,000 dozen iast 
year. Export of pens and other writing materials in 1956 
will be maintained at roughly the same level as last year. 
More varieties will be offered and their quality improved. 


A Sino-Soviet protocol on trade in 1956 was Signed in 
Moscow last December. The protocol provides that in 1956, 
the Soviet Union will deliver to China metal-cutting machin= 
tools, hammers and presses, steam boilers, diesel. engines, 
hoisting equipment for mines, drilling machine and installa- 
tions, road-building machinery, pumps, compressors, instru- 
ments, motor vehicles, agricultural machinery and other 
equipment as well as oil products, ferrous métal, cables, ete. 
China will export mineral ores, cement, tin, mercury, anti- 
mony, wool, raw silk, jute, ramie, silk and woollen fabrics, 
soya beans, tobacco, bristle, groundnuts, foodstuffs, meat, 
tea, fruits, tung oil, animal fat, vegetable oils, table salt, 
hides, leather products and handicrafts. 


Power Output 


The first Chinese-made turbine generator of the new 
hydroelectric station at the Kwanting Reservoir on the 
Yungting River started production just before the end of 
last year. This station supplies the needs of Peking, Tien- 
tsin, Tangshan and Kalgan in North China three months 
ahead of schedule. When all generators at the station go 
into operation, the station will supply 12 per cent more 
electricity to these cities. Construction of the station began 
last June. It is located at the Kwanting Reservoir with its 
storage capacity of more than 2,300 million cubic metres of 
water. This is the first large hydroelectric station designed 
and built by Chinese specialists with the help of Soviet ex- 
perts and equipped with Chinese-made equipment. A _ high- 
voltage power transmission line more than 100 kilometres in 
length has been completed between Taiyuan and Yangchuan. 
The line will carry electricity from the new power plant in 
Taiyuan for the factories and coal mines “In Yangchuan. 
This project is a major power industry item under the first 
five-year plan. The high-tension power transmission line 
between Chungking and Changchow in Szechwan was com- 
pleted last December. The line is a major project of the 
electric power industry under the first five-year plan. Be- 
fore completion it started partial transmission of power to 
Changchow to help the construction of a new hydroelectric 
station on the Lungki River, a tributary of the Yangtze. As 
soon as this station is completed, electric current will be 
sent in the ae direction and Chungking’s industries will 
recelve more than double the present electrici 
Work on the line began in July ne year. pac 
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The Machine-Building Industry 


Work will begin or continue on 94 machine-building 
projects in 1956. These projects will include factories for 
the manufacture of tractors, combine harvesters, motor cars, 
locomotives, passenger cars, railway wagons and steamers. 
They will also include factories making electric power 
generating equipment, oil drilling and refining equipment, 
mining and metallurgical equipment, machine tools and elec- 
tric instruments. The No. 1 Motor Car Plant and the Shen- 
yang Electric Wire and Cable Factory and ten other fac- 
tories will be ready for production in 1956. Some con- 
struction projects previously scheduled to be built or recon- 
structed in or after 1957 will be started this year. The re- 
modelled Shenyang No. 1 Machine Tool Plant started produc- 
tion last December. Its production processes have been 
streamlined. The foundry is entirely mechanised. It will 
also start the trial production of new machine tools. Four- 
fifths of the new equipment and machinery of the plant were 
from Russia, Czechoslovakia and East Germany. 


New Factories 


Three new sugar refineries in Kwangtung, built and 
equipped with Chinese-made equipment, started production 
recently. Trial operation also begun at three other new 
refineries. These six refineries will add more than 20,000 
-tons of sugar to the province’s annual output. In Shanghai, 
a new rice mill started production before the end of last 
year. This is a joint enterprise which combines one big flour 
mill and eight small rice mills. In full operation, it can 
turn out 400 tons of rice a day. The state invested some 
90,000 yuan to improve the equipment and machinery. Some 
of the old flour-milling machines will be transferred to 
wheat-growing centres where new flour mills are being set 


up. 
Industrial Products 


The People’s Daily in Peking recently called on all in- 
dustrial departments to manufacture more new products in 
1956. 499 categories of new products in iron and steel, 
non-ferrous metals, basic chemistry and building materials 
were made in China in 1954 and the first three quarters of 
1955. About 50 per cent of the machinery now installed in 
various factories throughout China are home-made. The 
total value of China’s heavy industrial production in 1956 
will reach 99 per cent of the target for 1957. The First 
Ministry of Machine-Building plans to fulfil its five-year 
plan production target ahead of schedule. The total value 
of industrial output of the ministry in 1956 will be 24 per- 
cent above the original target. 1956’s output of the major 
products of the ministry, including water-tube boilers, steam 
turbines, generators, metal-cutting machines, diesel engines, 
electric motors, mining equipment, locomotives and rolling 
stock, will reach or exceed the target for 1957. Taking 
1955 output as 100, the production of water-tube boilers in 
1956 will be 198; steam turbines, 600; generators, 260; 
metal-cutting machines, 192; double-bladed wheel ploughs, 
189; tractor-drawn five blades ploughs, 900 and locomotives, 
more than 200. State collieries throughout the country 
overfulfilled last year’s production target by 1,300,000 tons 
of coal. Total coal] output in 1956 will amount to over 96 
per cent of the original target set for 1957. Output by 
the Fushun Coal Mines in 1956 will exceed the first five-year 
plan level. The 1956 plan gives priority to the production 
of coking coal as well as coal for general industrial purposes. 
Output of anthracite in 1956 will be over one million tons 
more than the original plan for 1957. In Shenyang, trial 
production of more than 260 new products was carried out 
successfully last year at 25 factories. ; Among these are 
high-efficiency and precision metal-cutting machine tools, 
pneumatic tools, transformers, ventilators, sowers and uni- 
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versal fodder crushers. Some of the new products are now 
being supplied to the No. 1 Motor Car Plant, the Anshan 
Iron and Steel Company, and the hydroelectric power station 
at the Kwanting Reservoir. The oil refinery of the Yumen 
Oil Field overfulfilled its production target last year. Drill- 
ing of new oil wells, increase of new equipment, and adop- 
tion of advanced Soviet methods contributed to the rise in 
output. Seven factories in Shanghai plan to complete their 
production quotas for the first five-year plan in four years. 
The Shanghai Steam Turbine Plant turned out three extra 
6,000-kilowatt steam turbine generators, about a dozen 300 
horse power diesel engines and 1,600 tons of steel above 
1955’s targets. The Shanghai Machine Tool Plant fulfilled 
last year’s production plan 23 days ahead of time. Among 
other Shanghai factories which aim to fulfil their targets for 
the first five-year plan during next year are plants producing 
boilers, steel, mining machinery, textile machinery and rubber 
products. 


Natural Resources 


A lake abounding in natural borax was discovered in 
the northern part of Tibet last December. According to 
an initial estimate, the 100-square kilometre lake contains 
10 million tons of crude borax. 80 kilogrammes of indus- 
trial borax can be extracted from 100 kilogrammes of the 
crude borax of this lake. Geological prospecting target pre- 
scribed under the first five-year plan is expected to be ful- 
filled ahead of schedule. The total volume of work in the 
revised prospecting target for 1956 is 30 per cent higher 
than the original plan. Under the new plan the targets set 
for the first 5-year plan will be fulfilled by the end of this 
year. 


Joint State-Private Enterprises 


In Peking, 126 private factories employing ten or more 
workers each became joint state-private enterprises last year. 
Together with the 29 factories which had become joint 
enterprises before 1955, they account for over 40 per cent 
of the value of production of all private industrial concerns 
employing ten or more workers each in the capital. All 
capitalists who previously held positions in their own firms 
were given jobs corresponding to their former position or 
appropriate to their ability. Sixty-six such owners of flour, 
dyeing and electrical appliances workshops were made direc- 
tors, vice-directors, section chiefs, technicians or other func- 
tionaries, They draw salaries in addition to  divi- 
dends. A new feature in the socialist transformation of 
private industry last year was that whole trades were re- 
organized into state capitalism en bloc. This made possible 
the merger of factories and the pooling of resources. All 
the former private flour mills are now under a Single general 
management, their production plans co-ordinated and capital 
funds pooled. Fifteen electrical appliances plants are being 
merged into six factories, each specialising in either trans- 
formers, switches, meters, insulating materials or ventilators. 
Costs in the flour mills, which had suffered losses for a long 
time, were down by ten per cent last November, the first 
month under joint ownership. There are still 1,500 private 
factories and works in Peking employing ten or more workers 
each. It is estimated that by 1957, all private workshops 
will become joint concerns. Private workshops employing 
less than ten workers will be organized into producer co- 
operatives. 

More than 3,000 private silk, dyeing and knitwear mills 
in Shanghai will become joint state-private enterprises this 
year. All private cotton and woollen textile mills in Shang- 
hai came under joint ownership last year. All private cotton 
and silk textile traders in Shanghai have been re-organized 
into joint owned shops. 58 shipyards and plants became 
joint owned enterprises at the end of last year. The state 
will invest 700,000 yuan this year to build new workshops 
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and install equipment in one of the shipyards. This yard 
will turn out 43 500-ton barges in 1956. The ship-building 
industry in.Shanghai turned out 70 small tug boats and 


repaired some 1,000 vessels in the past Six years. These 
joint shipyards will turn out river vessels in 1956. 150 


private pharmaceutical firms in Shanghai became joint state- 
private firms early this year. Shanghai is turning out 100 
pharmaceutical preparations including penicillin, ramifone, 
and sulfa drugs. In  Tientsin, 158 private confectioneries 
were re-organized into a joint state-private confectionery 
company last December. Peking announced that one in three 
of the private traders in rural China had either joined a 
trading cooperative or linked in some way with a supply 
and marketing cooperative. According to official statistics 
there are 2.67 million private rural traders in China. Capi- 
talists, and rich peasants who also ran business concerns, 
were comparatively few. Peking also disclosed that 80% 
of China’s two million shop assistants had joined trade 
unions. The Peking Daily Worker emphasized that shop 
assistants in private shops played an important role in the 
changeover of private firms into joint enterprises. 


Cooperative Movement 


More than one-fourth of China’s handicraftsmen have 
joined producer cooperatives. There are now over 70,000 
such handicraft cooperatives, and their output accounts for 
27 per cent of the total handicraft production. All jade 
and stone carving in Shanghai, all the bamboo handicrafts 
in Lintsing (Shantung), and all the fur curing and knitted 
ware handicrafts in Peking have been organized into co- 
operatives. 

Three out of four peasant households in Anhwei have 
joined agricultural producer cooperatives. This is the 
highest proportion registered so far by any province in the 
southern part of China. Anhwei is an important rice and 
tea-producing province. While the majority of the new 
cooperative farm members are poor and lower middle pea- 
sants, most better-off middle peasants have also joined. In 
North and Northeast China most peasants are already in 
cooperative farms. In Heilungkiang some 80 per cent of 
peasant households have joined cooperatives. Over 84 per 
cent of the peasant households in Liaoning have joined agri- 
cultural producer cooperatives. Some of the cooperatives 
have already adopted a higher form of cooperation by be- 
coming collective farms. In Liaoning 1,600,000 peasant 
families are organised in cooperatives and 400,000 families 
in collective farms. In neighboring Jehol it is expected 
that about 10 per cent of the peasant households there will 
join collective farms this year. In Taiyuan a semi-socialist 
agricultural cooperative became a collective farm recently. 
This farm is now completely socialist in nature and pays 
its members only according to their labour without any land 
dividend. 


Agricultural Developments 


Peking recently disclosed that China’s agricultural pro- 
duction in 1956 will reach the target set for 1957. Total 
grain output in 1956 will reach 199 million tens, surpassing 
the planned target for 1957 by 6,200,000 tons. The total 
output of cotton will reach 1,775,000 tons surpassing the 
1957 target by 137,500 tons. Production of leaf tobacco, 
tea, and silk cocoons will also reach or outstrip the planned 
1957 targets. There are now 8,000 agrotechnical stations 
in China. Staffed by 50,000 persons, the stations give tech- 
nical assistance to the peasants and help them to raise their 
farm output. In Liaoning 65 good strains of crops were 
selected from local varieties by the stations and vublicised 
among the peasants. A selected strain of sorghum yields 
in general 40 per cent more than the ordinary species. 98 
agrotechnical secondary schools in China are planning to 
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train 68,000 persons during the first five-year plan period to 
staff the agrotechnical stations and state farms. The 
trainees will specialise in farming technique, plant protec- 
tion, mechanised farming, the cultivation of fruits and vege- 
tables, livestock breeding and veterinary science. Shantung 
plans to set up over 1,000 new agrotechnical stations in 
1956. The province, which is noted for its wheat, cotton 
and peanut production, has now 458 agrotechnical stations. 

A new mechanised farm has been built in the Manass 
River basin by Communist Army units stationed in Sinkiang. 
The farm has some 10,000 hectares of well-irrigated farm- 
jand. Part of the land has already been sown to winter 
wheat. The farm plans to supply the state with 9,000 tons 
of grain and 2,800 tons of cotton this year. 38,000 hectares 
of land were brought under irrigation in Sinkiang last year 
by the Chinese Army with the completion of 13 water con- 
servancy projects. The projects include two reservoirs 
along the Manass and Urumchi rivers and irrigation canals, 

A new irrigation system was completed last year in the 
Huai River valley. Consisting of two trunk canals and a 
network of sub-canals, it waters 15,000 hectares of farm- 
land in wheat and cotton-producing Honan and is expected 
to increase output by 12,500 tons of grain annually. A 
topographical map of the site of the future Yellow River 
reservoir at Sanmen Gorge has been completed. It covers 
a total area of 3,960 square kilometres along the middle 
reaches of the Yellow River. The Sanmen reservoir will be 
the first of the big reservoirs to be built under the Yellow 
River harnessing scheme for flood-control, power generation 
and irrigation. 


Afforestation Projects 


China afforested 1.2 million hectares of land last year. 
This acreage exceeds 1954 by four per cent. Eight pro- 
vinces revised their afforestation plans to cover all the de- 
nuded mountains and river banks with green foliage in 
twelve years. Originally, these provinces planned to achieve 
this in 30 years. The eight provinces are Chekiang, Shan- 
tung, Honan, Hopei, Kwangtung, Kwangsi, Hupeh and Yun- 
nan. 


Communications 


China’s railway-building target for the first five-year 
plan will be fulfilled ahead of Schedule, according to the 
Minister of Railways. From 1958 to 1955 about 2,600 kilo- 
metres of railways were laid. 
4,084 kilometres of railways would be built during the first 
five-year plan period; only 1,400 kilometres remain to be 
completed. If the Lanchow-Sinkiang Railway reaches Yumen 
Oil Fields one year ahead of schedule—in 1956 instead of 
1957—considerably larger quantities of oil could be trans- 
ported to other areas. The building of several new lines, 
such as the Neikiang-Kunming Line and the Szechwan- 
Kweichow Line, originally scheduled to be built during the 
second five-year plan, will be started before 1958. Inter- 
national through traffic service on the Tsining-Ulan Bator 
Railway started early this month. Passenger trains now 
run between Peking and Ulan Bator twice a week. Final 
decision has been reached on the detailed route of Fukien 
Province’s first railway. The projected railway will link 
the seaport of Amoy with the national railway network at 
Yingtan in Kiangsi. All highways to be built and restored 
under the first five-year plan were completed two years 
ahead of schedule. The highways have a total length of 
23,100 kilometres. Of the highways.10,100 kilometres were 
built with funds from Peking and the rest built or restored 
with funds from provincial governments. Most of the high- 
ways lie in remote areas where minority nationalities live, 
They include the two highways in Tibet, the trunk highway 


in Hainan Island, the Chengtu-Ahpa Highway in Szechwan 


It was originally planned that. 
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NEW RAILWAYS IN CHINA AND MONGOLIA 


The opening of traffic on the Mongol and Chinese sec- 
tions of the Trans-Mongolian railway, built by the Russians 
on the wide Russian gauge, was not unnaturally made the 
scene of a demonstration of amity and gratification, especial- 
ly by the Mongols and the Chinese. After the ceremonial 
opening and the despatch of the first train to Tsining, where 
the railway links up with the Chinese network, the Russians 
formally handed over the 500-mile Mongolian section to the 
Ulan Bator authorities. Peking sent up a delegation to take 
part, headed by the Minister of Railways, Teng Yai-yuan, 
who arrived at Ulan Bator on December 29. Many thou- 
sands of people witnessed the despatch of the first train 
from the Mongolian capital to China. 


Before he went up the Minister of Railways said that 
railway building in China generally was ahead of schedule. 
The railway from Lanchow into Sinkiang might reach the 
Yumen oilfield in 1956, a year ahead of schedule. It was 
expected_to reach Chishui, 450 miles west of Lanchow, on 
December 31. A new branch line has been completed to 
Chefoo, linking that port with the Shantung trunk line from 
Tsingtao to Tsinan, and a new stratégic railway is to be 
built in Fukien to link up Amoy with the Chinese national 
network at Yingtan, in Kiangsi, 

A joint communique issued in Peking on January 4 by 
the Chinese, Outer Mongolian, and Soviet Governments on 
the completion of the railway from Ulan Bator to Tsining, 
and the start of through railway’ traffic, said that the agree- 
ment for the construction of the line had been signed on 
September 15, 1952. Questions regarding through traffic 
were discussed in Ulan Bator from September to October 
last, at a conference of railway delegates of the three coun- 
tries. The linking of the railways was described by the 
Peking People’s Daily as a great event in “China’s Socialist 
construction.” It pointed out that this “road of friendship” 
will strengthen co-operation of the three parties. The sec- 
tion from Tsining to the Chinese border through Erhlien 
was built in more than two years “with the direct parti- 
cipation” of the people of Inner Mongolia and the support 
of the rest of the Chinese people. The paper stated that 
China will be able to use this railway to transport large 


and the Sining-Yushu Highway in Chinghai. Highways have 
already linked more than two-thirds of the counties in Kwei- 
chow with the provincial capital of Kweiyang. Tibet’s high- 
way network is being extended southward 40 kilometres 
fyom Phari to Yatung across the Himalayan Mountains. 
Phari is already linked with Lhasa by motor roads completed 
in the autumn last year. Yatung is located along the ancient 
trading route in southern Tibet. It was appointed as one 
of the markets for trade in the Sino-Indian Trade Agree- 
ment. The new 40-kilometre highway will link southern 
Tibet with the rest of ‘China via Lhasa and facilitate trade 
between China and India. 

The highway bridge across the Han River at Wuhan 
was completed by the end of last year. This bridge and the 
Yangtze River Bridge will link the highway network on the 
North of Yangtze with that on the South. 


Dredging of 28 tributaries of the two largest rivers 
(Min Kiang and Kiulung) in Fukien was completed last 
year. This brought navigation to places formerly inacces- 
sible to river transport and cut freight costs by one-third. 
This year Fukien plans to open up another 180 kilometres 
of waterways: 


quantities of industrial equipment and materials from 
the Soviet Union and the Soviet bloc countries at lower cost 
and in shorter time. The new railway will also bring pro- 
Sperity to people along it. Already formerly deserted places 
are dotted with new townships. New highways have been 
built and old cities have become more prosperous. Today 
trains are beginning to transport agricultural and animal 
products from the Inner Mongolian grasslands and are bring- 
ing materials for industrial construction, farm tools and 
other needed goods in return. 

The opening of through traffic from the Peking end was 
marked with ceremony at the terminus in the Chinese capital. 
Over 1,000 representatives from all circles in the capital, 
and railway workers, gathered at the station, which was de- 
corated with the national flags of the three countries and 
large-sized portraits of their leaders. The heads of the three 
Government delegations joined hands as the train steamet 
out, amid the cheers of the spectators, and headed toward 
Ulan Bator. As the section from Tsining is in the broad 
Russian gauge, presumably the passengers and freight 
changed trains at Tsining, though it is possible equipment has 
been installed to transfer the cars to Russian gauge bogies, 
as at Manchuli. 

A new section, some 90 milés in length, of the Paoki- 
Chengtu Railway was opened to traffic on New Year’s Day. 
This section runs from Kwangyuan to Lioyang, and will play 
an important part in the economy of -the mountainous areas 
bordering Szechuan, Shensi and Kansu Provinces. The sec- 
tidn passes through the Tapa Mountains and twice crosses 
the torrential Kialing River. There are now altogether 300 
miles of the railway from Chengtu to Lioyang in Shensi 
open to traffic. The whole line will be 450 miles long and 
when completed in 1956 it will become the trunk line to 
link Southwest with Northwest China. 


By December 10 the railway from Lanchow into Sin- 
kiang, reached a point 600 kilometres from Lanchow. The 
total length of the line will be 2,000 kilometres. Track- 
laying will soon begin on the northern section of the 1,100 
kilometre Paotow-Lanchow Railway. Work is now being 
carried out on about 80 kilometres of the southern section. 
Over half of the work on a Yellow River Railway Bridge on 
this line has been completed. 

Work has also started on four of the sixteen branch 
lines which will link coal mines, oil refineries, cement fac- 
tories and other industrial establishments with the two trunk 
railways. These 16 spurs have a total length of 100 kilo- 
metres and are to be completed in 1956. 

In the Lower Yangtze region, work on the Hangchow- 
Yungchiang railway has reached the vicinity of the Yuyao 
River, not far from Ningpo. Work on this line started in 
1953 from Hsiaoshan. The population is dense and the pas- 
sengers numerous. The section between Hangchow and 
Tzuchi has already been opened for temporary passenger 
and freight traffic. The railway starts at Hangchow, and 
passes through Hsiaoshan, Shaohsing, Yuyao, Tzuchi, and 
ends at Ningpo. There was an old line before the new 
regime came to power but it was destroyed during the anti- 
Japanese war. 

The Chinese are also directing the rehabilitation of 
railways in North Vietnam. Track-laying on the Hanoi- 
Laokay Railway was completed.up to Phutho, over 90 kilo- 
metres north-west of Hanoi, by mid-December, and the first 
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BUSINESS CONDITIONS IN SINGAPORE FOR 
THE FIRST HALF YEAR OF 1955 


SINGAPGRE HARBOUR BOARD 
Half year ended 


80,6.55 3dsi1-12:5b4 30.6.54 
Number of vessels accom- 
modated: ae 
Dockyard Department 147 190 202 
Traffic Department ne 1,793 1,901 1,819 
Nett Registered Tonnage of 
vessels berthed alongside: ? 
Deckyand Department _ 296,807 359,418 346,401 
Traffic Department _......... 5,341,625 5,442,238 5,611,827 
Tonnage of Cargo handled 
(excluding Coal & Fuel Oil). 
Import: 
1/1/55-30/4/55 
Dry Cargo ....... 753,815 
1/1/55-80/4/55 as 
Bulk Cargo 32,792 
Import average: 1,184,772 987,500 981,873 
1/5/55-30/6/55 
Dry Carcouseees 383,189 
Import actual: 
1/5/55-30/6/55 
Bulk Cargo 14,976 


Oa ES a eae ae PE i a ee ee a ee ee oe, 
train arriving at Phutho station, carrying railway workers, 
was given a welcome by the local people. This line is 
planned to reach Yenbai, 155 kilometres from Hanoi, around 
the new year. The complete line to Laokay will be over 
290 kilometres. Track-laying along another line stretching 
from Vandien, on the Hanoi-Haiphong railway to Namdinh, 
was completed in October. More than 60 locomotives and 
over 700 waggons have been prepared for the opening to 
traffic of the newly-completed sections. 

On December 21 the Peking People’s Daily announced 
that final decision had been reached on the detailed route 
of the first railway in Fukien. It will link the seaport of 
Amoy with the national railway network at Yingtan in the 
neighbouring Kiangsi province. It is a key project under 
the first Five Year Plan. Designs for the construction of 
the entire line have also been completed, and construction 
work is already under way. Surveys for the most economic 
route through the mountainous terrain of this province began 
in 1953. 

Meanwhile the dredging of 28 tributaries of the two 
largest rivers in Fukien—the Minkiang and the Kiulung— 
over a distance of more than 500 miles, has brought naviga- 
tion to places formerly inaccessible to river transport, and 
cut freight costs by one-third. In the last half of 1955 over 
40,000 tons of grain and local products were carried along 
the newly-dredged waterways. 

Political obstruction prevented for many years the link- 
ing up of the port of Chefoo with the trunk railway between 
Tsinan and Tsingtao. This has now been rectified, and 
Peking announced early in the new year that a new railway 
line between Chefoo and Lantsuna Point on the Tsingtao- 
Tsinan Railway was opened to traffic on January 1, when 
the first two trains moved out simultaneously from Chefoo 
and Tsingtao. Construction began as long ago as September, 
1953 and was completed in December, 1955. Its completion 
will facilitate the transport of agricultural products in this 
area, including fruits and the marine products of Chefoo, 
to other parts of the country in return for manufactured 
goods. 


Half year ended 


80.6.55 31.12.54 30.6.54 
Export: 
1/1/55-30/4/55 
Dry Cargo, 225 573,546 
1/1/55-30/4/55 agives 
Bulk Cargo ...-.. F 
Export average: 913,935 899,352 946,879 
1/5/55-30/6/55 
Dry Cargo ...... 291,553 
Export actual: 
1/5/55-30/6/55 
Bulk Cargo ...... 17,584 
Grand Total of tonnage 
handled including coal & fuel 
yn eee vie ee 2,784,708 2,673,982 2,820,014 


During the month of March a total of 379,394 tons of 
dry cargo (excluding coal and bulk liquids) was handled over 
the Board’s wharves. This a record tonnage and revenue 
accruing was the highest in the history of the Board. 

During the half year four more berths were fully 
mechanised: the programme of mechanisation has now em- 
braced West Wharf and the North, South and East Walls 
of the Empire Dock. By the end of this period some 31,000 
ship pallets were in use. Twenty more fork trucks were in- 
troduced: these are equally divided between battery and 
diesel operated vehicles and all are in the 6,000 lb. range 
for warehouse use. An 18,000 lb. capacity yard truck and 
two tractors were also added to the fleet of mechanical aids. 
A new diesel loco was placed in service at the end of June. 
New section and godown offices were completed. Large ex- 
tensions to latex storage and shipping facilities (including 
two new installations) were carried out. 

Good progress was maintained in the construction of the 
Queen’s Dock. The main body of the dock is now approach- 
ing completion. 


BANKING AND EXCHANGE 


Following expansion of the currency in December 1954 
the Malayan Exchange Banks Association raised its best 
agreed sterling T. T. rates to merchants to the “supertop;” 
this appellation means that the buying rate is 1/32 above 
the Government statutory limit. During the first five months 
of the half-year under review there was a steady improve- 
ment in the country’s balance of payments and as the price 
of chief exportable commodities rose, it became apparent 
that further expansion of the currency, which had ceased in 
January, would be necessary. In the event an amount of 
$12 million was put into circulation in the month of June, 
and since then there has been considerable additional ex- 
pansion. In these circumstances it is scarcely surprising that 
rates remained firmly at the ultimate top of 2/4 1/82 selling, 
2/4 5/32 buying, throughout the half-year. 

_. The year opened with the interbank market at the 
middle rate of 2/4 3/32 and in spite of the cash scarcity very 
little business was put through at higher rates, the chief 
reason being that at 2/4 1/8 banks can obtain cash from the 
Treasury. 

In England, Bank Rate rose from 3% to 34% on January 
27th 1955 and to 44% on February 24th. The rise in dis- 
counts in London incidental to these changes forced the As- 
sociation to raise its rates for the purchase of usance bills 
en several occasions, especially in the second quarter of the 
year. 

The whole amount of money in circulation 
Pe ee ye arene and following the see rie 
erred to above the ure on June i 
$790,918,412. : See TPS See tae 
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, The London/New York cross-rate on January lst was 
2783 and remained steady until February 10th when it drop- 
ped to 2782, the lowest point reached in the half-year. At 
this level sterling undoubtedly received support from the 
Authorities but after the raising of Bank Rate from 33% to 
43% on February 24th the rate gradually improved, reach- 
ing parity on May 4th. However, following seasonal pres- 
sure, strikes in England and persistent rumours of changes in 
the official limits, sterling again weakened and at the end 
of the half-year it had fallen to 278 1/2. The Canadian 
Soe eck at the beginning of the year was 269 closed at 


Transferable sterling was at a discount of 23% in 
January and weakened to over 3% discount in the middle of 
February but when the Bank of England announced on 
February 24th that it would henceforth intervene to support 
transferable sterling, this category rose sharply and since 
oes the discount has been for the most part slightly under 

‘Oo, 


On March 7th 1955 following the rise in Bank Rate to 
42% the Malayan Exchange Banks Association’s agreed 
minimum rates of interest for dollar advances were raised 
in certain categories and since then have been as follows:— 


Advances against Government and/or Municipal Securities 5 % 


CICA ERUVAREERS crcl teryce mids ueibre wie rere eel oe ace Hee ae 5% 
Advances against Commodities  ...........ccecceeeessuees 5 % 
Advances against Stocks and Shares ......0c.2ceeesscve oot 6 % 
PRAVANCES KAwAINSH PLOPELEY s » <a c/cceis ats,« a:eia ad breve cca anes Save 614% 


Banking Statistics show the following outstandings, Pan- 
Malayan, at June 30th 1955:— 


Percentage increase 


JUNE, 1955 or decrease 
over 31.12.1954 

OAT or Bi.0 cite ncakirtc ee TIS CeCe rarad $ 55,997,000 — 88.36% 

Loans and: Advances) sei4.4.000 esa $561,283,000 + 14.44% 

Demand “Deposits, sesicicjue «smear oa $898,348,000 + 2.38% 

Bixed “DeVostts, | 6)4< +s: ews eet $199,684,000 + 29.42% 


TIN 


The period opened with tin at £698 per ton in London 
and $344.25 per picul ex Works in Singapore. The average 
price for January, 1955 was $341.36 per picul but there- 
after there was remarkable steadiness in the average price 
for the ensuing months. The price moving within narrow 
limits. The highest price of the period of $364.75 per picul 
was recorded on 17th June, 1955. 


The highest Sterling price per ton was £729. 0. 0 on 


16/6/55. The lowest Sterling price per ton was £682. 0. 0 
on 11/1/55. The average Sterling price per ton was 
£713. 7. 2. The highest Malayan Dollar price per picul 


was $364.75 on 17/6/55. The lowest Malayan Dollar price 
per picul was $335.372 on 7/1/55. The average Malayan 
Dollar price per picul was $354.123. 


Tin and Tin-in-Ore exported from the Federation of 
Malaya showed a decrease of 1,160 tons on the figure for 
the previous six months:— 


Pels. Tons 
MANGATY UNE, | <icis,vieca/s(o/e vis srs arolays «tra aja ls 1953 470,744 28,020 
DUIS /DECERADOR, ris ci arein/apjcis/nissel s/s ejers/ecese’@ 1953 481,181 28,642 
PADUALY SUE? Feiss. .lelees sestierersteials 3 he [6 1954 497,294 29,601 
Dialy;/Deeember jn ere vie « viatit erate eles o vistors 1954 524,665 31,230 
AMMAN G) UTE | Wears aheysivisicteverte setae wreselmalekere 1955, 505,183 30,070 


Imports of Tin and Tin-in-Ore from Other Sources 


Jan./June July/Dec. Jan./June July/Dec. Jan./June 
1953 1953 1954 1954 1955 
TONS TONS TONS TONS TONS 
Burma ate 392 552 367 526 376 
Eyer 9 sapere 2,387 2,766 3,903 3,760 3,608 
Elsewhere .. 129 102 63 63 63 
2,908 3,420 4,333 4,349 4,047 


Exports of Metal from Singapore and Penang 


Jan./June July/Dec. Jan./June 

DESTINATION obs teed ioe 
TONS TONS TONS 

United) Kingdom) 3.8.0.2... 1,370 3,395 1,818 
TSS Aa Aaa. eeacacntee 20,814 19,715 21,189 
Continent of Europe ........ 4,881 5,878 4,262 
Canadar cg su diasosusasens Prats) 415 345 510 
Australasia 529 403 408 
Japan 2,133 1,590 2.006 
Pacifie 215 296 203 
India APE 2,387 1,867 1,955 
South America : nee 1,239 2,134 2,099 
PELICAN Pelee iaveras is atetitetat sistem stale 251 216 207 
Middle Dasts ayrwisres cicenitaeire 116 144 451 
34,350 35,983 35,108 

RUBBER 


The sudden advance made at the end of last year gave 
the market a flying start to one dollar on the first trading 
day of this year. Optimism was rife and as the market 
started to consolidate at this level genuine trade buying 
absorbed all offerings on setbacks. Political tension in the 
Formosa area was a large factor in the continued high price 
and daily fluctuations became narrower. 


Early in February the market was more susceptible to 
political influences but despite some bearish propaganda on 
the part of operators regarding American stockpile policy 
the price continued to advance and offtake was good. The 
official announcement of the change in stockpile rotation 
policy took the market unawares and the effect was im- 
mediate and cataclysmic, leaving operators somewhat shaken 
and cautious of taking a long view on the market for fear 
of burning their fingers. 


During these first three months the actual movements 
of the rubber market was having little or no effect on the 
overall situation. Statistically the world markets were sound, 
the U.S. synthetic plant sales ratified by Congress although 
increasing their output did not immediately overtake the 
synthetic consumption. On top of all this unbeknownst to 
many, Russia had started large scale buying in London and 
on the continent for June and July shipment whilst exports 
of latex continued to climb. The markets remained quiet 
with good enquiry from most consuming centres and any 
setback was met by solid trade support, this covering and 
the steadily increasing premium on current month R.M.A.1. 
R.S.S. shipments, with the tendency to widen the differentials 
on lower sheet, was on reflection an early indication of a 
coming shortage which might have been foreseen. 


With Singapore’s first elections and the installation of 
a new Government came severe labour trouble which in its 
wake brought short covering by all sections of the trade 
and consequently a steep rise in price. This rise was en- 
couraged by the ‘follow my leader’ tactics of the terminal 
markets who were obviously keen to buy most grades that 
were offered to them, and were reported to be existing on 
a hand to mouth basis. 


In the last fortnight of the half year the easing of 
labour tension would, it was thought, bring narrower fluc- 
tuations and less inclination to buy in London and New York; 
however as is so often the case the reaction of the earlier 
Russian buying hit the market when a large Singapore dealer 
indicated his inability to meet his June shipping commit- 
ments, most of which had already been sold to U.S.S.R. The 
result was that the half year closed with a sudden demand 
for July delivery one sheet which reached 4-5/8 cents pre- 
mium. 

A Quality and Packing Conference was held in New 
York in May to which Malaya sent delegates. One of the 
problems discussed was that of shipping baled rubber, which 
always seemed to suffer, either as a result of shipping or 
packing, by becoming misshapen in transit. Test shipments 
are to be made to try and locate the root of the trouble 
and it is to be hoped that a satisfactory solution can be 
found to this problem, since the added expense in destina- 
tional handling charges are high. 
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The Singapore Malayan Milling industry is at present 
in the doldrums since there is a shortage of supplies and also 
labour troubles. With the present state of the Indonesian 
economy the Government has forbidden export of millable 
rubber until the country’s own needs have been satisfied, 
and furthermore the evex present fear of the devaluation 
of the rupiah has made exporters reluctant to sell rubber to 
Malaya if it could be avoided. The result of this has been 
that 25% of Singapore’s mills are now closed and it seems 
unlikely that these will be reopened in the near future. 

From the point of view. of the consumer there is no 
shortage of remills and browns although certain high quality 
grades are scarce. With the continued rise in price of mar- 
ketable natural rubber, Indonesian production will probably 
increase and with the removal of the inducement to sell to 
the U.S. more rubber will certainly find its way here, in its 
milled form. 

During this period there have been’‘two changes in ex- 
port regulations from Indonesian one up and one down both 
of which seem to have had little effect on the exports from 
their country. 

Exports to nearly all consuming centres has increased 
during the half year and America for the first time since 
1951 has been our best customer. The original estimate 
that her imports would be less than in 1954 have not been 
confirmed by figures. U.S.A. imports from Malaya were 
about 102,400 tons during the first six months, an increase 
of some 4,600 tons. In addition to this all other centres, 
with the exception of Holland and Australia, have increased 
their demands. Total U.S. consumption during the period is 
reported as 330,496 tons natural and 440,901 tons synthetic 
giving a percentage of 42.84%. This percentage is better 
than had been forecast though it is still on the decline and 
may well reach the gloomy prediction of 33% if the synthe- 
tic price remains so low. One of the largest factors in 
consumption figures has been the immense stepping up of 
American production of Automobiles and the rapid expansion 
of European factories, 

The anticipated increase in production has been realised 
in part with Malayan production up 15% and the highest 
since 1951. This increase is due almost entirely to the out- 
put of smallholders and it seems probable that Indonesia 
also will have increased her production due to the large 
percentage of smallholders there and the current high price. 

Despite these increases, world stocks have dropped from 
last December’s very high figures to a level more m line with 
the average of the past ten years. And it is to be hoped 
that part of the reason for this drop is that some of the 
consumers have built up small reserves to offset the hold ups 
in the supply lines which are now occurring with such mono- 
pee regularity, and are no longer living on a hand to mouth 

asis. 

Sound as the Statistical position is we would advise 
caution at these levels. The disparity in price between 
synthetic and natural is a factor which remains and must 
sooner or later have some effect on the market. However 
we believe the first move to narrow this gap will come from 
synthetic manufacturers. 


The following figures may be of interest :— 


Jan./June Jan./June 

19 1955 

Tons Tons 
POMUCULOTI MMI as afete cVuralele}s\ointatainia/ctaistels/elairisve/aie 264,630 303,410 
Imports 176,689 172,805 
Exports 456,690 492,847 
Malayan Stocks at the end of half year (+) 97,989 
Rederabianio ej. .civictcineisicie si einsa scales cia ore el otal 64,278 
Singapore Jan./March .... eee eeeeeee a : 45,272 

(b : 


Notes :— 


(+) Read Federation and Singapore. 
(a) Excludes foreign transhipment of 3,980 tons. 
(b) Figures for April/June are not available due to strike at port. 


TEXTILES 


_As was anticipated all import restrictions on Japanese 
textiles were abolished in March this year. However, the 
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1954 quotas had not been taken up in full and there was 
little reaction in the market to this latest move. 


Despite the comparatively high price of rubber, the first 
six months of this year has seen a further steady deteriora- 
tion in market conditions, and the tendency generally 
amongst Importers has been to drastically restrict their 
activities. . 

The wholesale trade has been very competitive indeed, 
and the majority of traders have found it increasingly 
difficult to cover their working expenses and some have even 
been operating at a loss. It is, therefore, not surprising 
that many Importers have curtailed purchases for stock. 

Re-exports have continued at a low level and the local 
exporter makes little or no profit out of such transactions. 
It may be that the results of the discussions to be held later 
this year, between representatives of the Singapore and 
Indonesian Governments, will do something to resuscitate 
the trade but there are, as yet, no grounds for optimism. 
Whilst imports of Cotton goods from India have continued 
to decline, Japan, with her highly competitive prices and 
improved marketing techniques, has all the time been con- 
solidating and strengthening her position. China, however, 
continues to offer stronger competition and the import figures 
for Cotton goods for the first six months of this year al- 
ready exceed those for the whole of 1954. Due’ to extreme- 
ly low production costs from Government subsidies, China 
may, in time to come, compete with Japan for the premier 
position in this market. 

Demand for Woollens from the United Kingdom con- 
tinues, but there is evidence of increasing interest in Japanese 
suitings due mainly to lower prices and extremely attractive 
qualities. 

With the increase in wages in the Rubber industry, 
traders are hopeful of an overall increase in demand, but 
there are no signs, as yet, of this materialising. 

For purposes of comparison, the import—export figures 
for the past three years are set out below:— 


Cotton Piece Goods 
Details of Imports 


1953 1954 1955 (to June) 
sq. yds. sq. yds. sq. yds. 
India 69,985,931 61,530,280 20,657,073.0 
Japan 34,628,944 52,426,665 22,464,977.6 
UK: 31,673,528 , 13,329,546 2,754,561.6 
USA Wedeieisesc cities’ 2,193,295 2,894,860 1,244,403.2 
Netherlands) 7% .si\scasis otuieiclo 4,706,825 1,566,970 208,980.14 
Poland ssa sanieiste ieee ates 4,976,463 1,238,232 31,757.99 
(VG Marqacnonaitosaccsuce 500,000 2,000,000 3,743,836.8 
HonekOn gay fyjorsielateiciete ctetalsin 4,175,893 3,747,845 2,025,654.2 
Mangary. woes cose ecinciice 7,205,583 2,647,611 116,632.6 
Czechoslovakia ............ 4,911,109 1,549,776 609,040.0 
Otherswy see c in acemteiccciien — _— 311,861.9 
TOTAL 1955 


Imports :—54,168,778.9 sq. yards. 
Exports :—28,601,508.0 sq. yards. 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


With the continued programme of Government building 
of schools and hospitals, together with the locat authorities’ 
schemes for providing cheap housing, there has been a high 
level of building activity resulting in increased sales of build- 
ing materials during the half year under review. 

_ There have, however, been setbacks due to the United 
Kingdom Dock Strike in- November, the local political situa- 
tion and the resultant strikes, but sales in general of build- 
ing materials continued at a high level. 


_ At one period, the United Kingdom Dock Strike made 
British cement in short supply, but this was more than offset 
by substantial increases of imports of cement from Denmark 
and Japan. Japanese imports of cement are proving very 
serious competition to the sales of British cement. Last 
years report, which stated that the removal of quota re- 
strictions on Japanese cement was unlikely to affect the 
Colony’s cement trade as a whole, was underestimated. Direct 
shipments from Japan!to the Borneo Coast have practically 
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eliminated the possibility of selling United Kingdom cement 
on these markets. 

The price of paint remains reasonably steady, but of 
late has increased, due to higher manufacturing costs. 

In the latter part of 1954 there was a great shortage 
of steel, which resulted in heavy purchases from Japan, and 
the market was faced with large stocks for the first half of 
this year. Many firms were forced to sell out their over- 
stocked steel position at a loss. As far as the contracting 
side is concerned it is now very competitive and, in the face 
of increased building costs, profit margins on many of the 
larger projects are cut very fine. A number of failures 
amongst the Contractors, involving appreciable sums of 
money, have resulted, and it would seem that current credit 
terms to Contractors need closer control. 

Competition from Japan and Continental sources is now 
very keen and their goods are competitively priced and 
available on short delivery. Competition remains keen in all 
Supplies of building materials and profit margins have been 
reduced very considerably. 


ENGINEERING SUPPLIES 


Sales of Engineering supplies were satisfactory for the 
first three months of this year, with the price of rubber 
remaining firm. Purchases of capital equipment aiso were 
steady, but mainly centred on Contractors’ plant and allied 
equipment. 

Following the Singapore Elections in April, the Colony 
was caught up in a wave of labour unrest culminating in 
open defiance by certain labour sections, followed by the 
riots in May. These occurrences brought a noticeable ner- 
vousness into the market, resulting in buyers being extreme- 
ly hesitant. However, towards the end of the first half of 
this year, with the rubber price at still higher levels, business 
followed this upward trend, but not to the degree expected. 
The market has remained reasonably well stocked and the 
dealer trade competition has been very keen. The passing 
of the Replanting Bill has resulted in increased sales of 
tractors to estates. 


PROVISIONS 


Refined sugar was freely available at cheap prices from 
Taiwan and was imported into Singapore in quantities which 
caused a glut, with consequent financial loss to many dealers. 


Less interest was evinced in U.K. and Continental Sugars 
after Underwriters generally decided that sweat-damage 
could not be accepted as an insurable risk. 

Imports of Hongkong refined sugar continued at a fairly 
constant level. 

There was not much demand for Australian Raws, large- 
ly because of the availability of Indian jaggery at cheap 
prices. 

The prices of Australian and Canadian flour were fairly 
steady throughout the period. Towards the end of March, 
freight rates on flour from Australia were increased by £1 
per ton. Just prior to the increase there was a rush of 
forward bookings which gave rise later on to an heavily over- 
stocked market. There was virtually no entrepot trade until 
the end of June when several small shipments were made to 
Indochina. 

Flour milled in Hongkong from both Australian and 
Canadian wheat made its first appearance in Singapore. So 
far, only trial shipments have been received. 

Canned provisions and quick-frozen foods were in plenti- 
ful supply. The demand for the latter appears to be grow- 
ing steadily. 

Australia, Holland and Britain were the main suppliers 
of sweetened condensed milk for this market. Between 
March and June there were not inconsiderable arrivals of 
ex-Ministry of Food Stocks. The milk, which was in rea- 
-cnable condition, was sold off cheaply. This caused a cer- 
tain amount of upset and uncertainly and led to a general 
reduction in selling prices. 
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Importations of canned fish from South Africa, U.S.A., 
Japan and Holland continued at a reasonably high rate and 
the market became overstocked, a situation aggravated by 
the fact that there was little re-export to Indonesia. 

An interesting development was the arrival of canned 
meats, vegetables, fruits and jams from China. 


FRESH FRUIT AND VEGETABLES 


Trading conditions continue to be difficult with re-export 
opportunities reduced by Government restrictions in neigh- 
bouring countries, over-supply being a feature in most lines 
other than Australian apples which, for the first time, were 
regulated by a panel of the main importers. 


Plums. The market was soon over-supplied with good 
quality fruit from both Australia and South Africa and 
dealers could not recover the higher cost of the Australian 
fruit. 


Apples. The year opened with plentiful supplies coming 
forward from Canada but these cut out in February and the 
new season’s Australian crop arrived in March on a bare 
market. Supplies soon exceeded demand and were there- 
after regulated, resulting in a stable market at normal 
prices. Unprecedented weather conditions in Australia, how- 
ever, has seriously reduced availability from all centres and 
supplies have cut out early. The Tasmanian red varieties 
have been scarce throughout. 


Pears. Increased quantities were drawn from Australia 
and supplies were not regulated but they could not compete 
in price with the South African supplies, which kept the 
market price below the Australian cost. The market for 
Japanese pears was consistently well supplied throughout the 
half year. 


Oranges. At the beginning of the year supplies were 
being drawn from all sources and exceptionally large con- 
signments arrived from China at prices lower than usual. 
Even so, as the market was over-supplied, the fruit sold below 
cost. In consequence, the demand for Spanish fruit was 
not so high but, attracted by a lower price from the Middle 
East, heavy consignments came forward in excess of’ re- 
quirements, and the market did not clear until June when 
the usual supplies from South Africa were well received. 
Pacific Coast shipping companies have not yielded to pres- 
sure to reduce the freight from California but exporters 
have made a concession in the price and this has resulted 
in larger quantities again coming forward from this source. 
The use of the cardboard carton (half-case) has also reduced 
costs and become a popular pack. 


Grapes. Again there was a heavy carry-over of Spanish 
Almerias which jeopardised the market for the more expen- 
sive early Australian varieties. Demands from Saigon help- 
ed to clear the surplus and exceptionally good Cannonhalls 
from Australia initially realized a profit. Quality soon de- 
teriorated with the unprecedented floods and very hot weather 
in West Australia. Much of the Ohanez crop was ruined 
and the remainder was of poor quality and would not hold 
up in store, so that dealers lost heavily. The South African 
white grapes, however, were up to their usual good quality 
and increased quantities came forward in the second quarter 
to remedy the dearth from Australia. 7 


Vegetables. Good quality onions from Lebanon were 
well received and these were followed by a similar variety 
from West Australia, the standard of which was high, al- 
though some shipments suffered from the bad weather. The 
Bombay onions enjoyed a good demand and came forward 
in quantity but, with the arrival of the Egyptian first crop, 
prices fell sharply to below cost. 

Potatoes have come forward from Europe and the Mid- 
dle East in unrestricted quantities so that the market has at 
no time been attractive. Laterly heavy arrivals from China 
and Japan at low prices have resulted in glut conditions. 

The regular supply of green and root vegetables from 
West Australia was upSet by the unugual weather conditions 
and the market has taken increased quantities from Egypt 
and Japan. 
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WINES AND SPIRITS 


Throughout the whole of the period there was no short- 
age of liquors. For the first three months trade was good. 
Thereafter it slackened considerably. This was undoubtedly 
due to the combination of riots, strikes, industrial unrest and 
general political uncertainty. The earning capacity of some, 
and the spending powers of others of the Community were 
affected and the Bar and Hotel trade suffered as a result. 
Moreover there was a general disinclination by dealers to 
carry large stocks. 

Chinese beers and wines started to reach the market in 
April and were initially well-received. 

The month of June saw a revival, on a limited scale, 
of the entrepot trade with Indonesia. 


PRODUCE 


Tapiocas. The demand for all types of Tapioca has 
continued to be poor during the period under review and 
quantities exported were about 25% less than during the 
period July/December 1954. Although shipments of Seed 
and Pearl to Australia and New Zealand increased slightly, 
there has been a very considerable falling off in shipments 
to the United Kingdom, which nevertheless still absorbs about 
50% of the total exports. 

Prices remained more or less unchanged during most 
of this period but towards the end of May and during June 
an acute shortage of roots caused values to rise from $18/- 
per picul to $24.50 per picul in spite of the continued lack 
of demand. 

Pearl Sago. Demand and prices showed some improve- 
ment during May and June owing to the higher prices ruling 
for Tapiocas, and total exports were slightly higher than 
those during the period July/December 1954. 

Although shipments to the United Kingdom, the prin- 
cipal outlet, declined a little, exports to Australia showed 
an improvement. 


Sago Flour. Values of this commodity appreciated 
shghtly, not so much due to better demand than to excessive 
rain which delayed production here as well as in Sarawak. 
In addition difficulties arose with the Indonesian Customs in 
bringing Siak Flour over to Singapore but this problem 
was later solved by bringing in raw Sago instead of the 
finished product. Imports for the period under review are 
26% lower than the previous six months and 41% lower than 
the corresponding period in 1954. Exports are some 32% 
lower than the first half of 1954 but only 6% lower than 
the previous six months. 


Spices. During the first three months of the year White 
Pepper enjoyed a large premium i.e. $70/- over Black. This 
encouraged production of the former with the result that 
this premium shrank to $42/- by the end of June, although 
during the early part of the period under review both 
varieties were subject to pressure by bears who based their 
estimates on a very favourable crop from Sarawak. Values 
of Black were remarkably well maintained due to the steady 
support from the U.S.A. particularly during May and June 
when a short position in that market had to be squared. 

White Pepper on the other hand lost over $30/- per 
picul on account of the larger production and disturbances 
in the U.K. market caused by the dock workers strike and 
fraudulent manipulation of the market by certain specula- 
tors. Compared with the corresponding period of 1954 ar- 
rivals of White and Black Pepper showed an increase of 
2.114 tons and 1,785 tons respectively, while exports showed 
an increase of 1,185 tons and 2,369 tons respectively. 


Nutmegs & Mace. Statistics reveal that both arrivals 
and exports of Nutmegs increased by approximately 35% 
compared with the first half of 1954. Prices have however 
fluctuated violently due to reports of poor crops in Indo- 
nesia and to repeated interference by the Indonesian Customs 
with exports to Singapore. One of our difficultiés was that 
Singapore was often under-quoted by Indonesian exporters 
who were endeavouring to increase their share of the: direct 
business abroad. 
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The turnover in Mace has practically doubled that of 
the same period in 1954, with supplies coming chiefly from 
Celebes and Sumatra, while India and the Continent of 
Europe have been our best customers. 


Copra, Coconut Oil and Oil Cakes. The export position 
of Copra from Indonesia shows no improvement and in an 
effort to obtain supplies from other sources, the Singapore 
Copra Association, together with the Oil Millers Association, 
have approached Government for an allocation of U.S. Dollars 
thus enabling the local trade to effect purchases of Copra 
from the Philippines. Government’s reply is still awaited. 


Dealers on the London Market are now permitted to 
deal freely in the cheaper priced Philippines Copra and, in 
consequence thereof, this market is becoming more and 
more neglected as the export figures for the second half of 
this year will undoubtedly show. 


For the period under review, shipments show a small in- 
crease to 23,690 tons compared with 22,818 tons during the 
period July/December 1954 but register a sharp decline 
when compared with the Jan./June 1954 figures at 31,200 
tons. 


The daily price fluctuations over the past six months 
were relatively narrow but the trend has been, slowly but 
surely, to lower prices. January opened with quotations at 
$312 per picul f.o.b. and closed in June at $273 but the 
lowest price touched was $263 in May and the highest 
$32. 5/8 in January. 

Shipments of Coconut Oil show a small decrease at 
17,006 tons compared with 20,738 tons during July/Decem- 
ber 1954 but record aw improvement when compared with 
the Jan./June 1954 figure at 14,800 tons. China took 9,000 
tons whilst sales to Burma fell to the low level of 1.400 
tons, 


Shipments of Coconut Oil in bulk show a substantial 
increase to 4,647 tons as against 753 tons in the preceding 
half-yearly period. It is, indeed, fortunate that this market 
has found such a welcome outlet in the form of theSe bulk 
shipments as otherwise traders and importers of Copra would 
have been adversely affected. 


Prices, naturally followed fairly closely the trend of 
Copra during the period and fluctuated between $524 per 
picul for secondhand drums and $49 for bulk down to $42 
and $39 respectively. The closing price on 30th June was 
$44 for secondhand drums and $41 for bulk. 


There is no change to report in Oil Cake which con- 


anaes to find a ready market locally well above true export 
values, 


Jelutong & Guttas. Arrivals of Jelutong are 10% lower 
than the period Jan./June 1954, with supplies coming chiefly 
from Brunei, Borneo and Sumatra but demand from the 
U.S.A. and Britain, who remain our principal buyers, has 
been slack and exports are down by 37%, and prices show a 
decline of some 5%. Gutta Percha was scarce chiefly due 
to the fact that the advancing prica& for rubber tended to 
divert labour from collecting Guttas. This coupled with a 
slightly better demand during the latter half of the period 
has caused prices to harden slightly. 


Shells. Arrivals continue to improve and reflect a 28% 
increase over the preceding six months, and exceed the cor- 
responding period of 1954 almost twofold. Whilst imports 
from Indonesian sources increased and accounted for about 
half the total quantity received, supplies from British North 
Py ae improved contributing approximately 10% to 

e total. 


_ Likewise exports increased and exceeded the previ 
period by 75% and the corresponding period of 1954 by 
33%. Principal markets in order of importance were Hong- 
kong, Germany and the Netherlands, whiist Japan, France 
and Italy represent other important consuming areas. Buyers 
in Europe continue to devote considerable attention to this 
commodity, concentrating their interest on the high quality 
selections, whilst the Eastern Markets absorb the balance. 
Whilst values for the high quality selections tended to de- 
cline slightly during the period, prices for the remainder, for 
which there was considerable demand, gradually appreciated 
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and in some cases were as much as 8% above those prevail- 
ing in January, at the end of the period. 


Rattans. Arrivals reflect a slight decline compared with 
the corresponding period in 1954, although they were slightly 
higher than the previous six months. Indonesia remains 
the principal area of supply and arrivals from that source 
reflect little change. Imports from British North Borneo 
and Sarawak continue to represent slightly less than 10% 
of the total. 

On the other hand exports show a 17% improvement 
On the previous period and were at about the same level 
as the corresponding six months in 1954. U.K. remains the 
most important market for this commodity, although exports 
fall short of those of the previous year. Other major mar- 
kets in their order of importance, were Germany, Hong- 
kong and India. South Africa also emerged as an important 
buyer of Rattans and exports in this instance were more than 
doubled. The U.S.A. continues to absorb moderate quantities 
of high grade material. 


Prices for all grades tended to rise during the period 
aoe they were slightly off their peak at the end of 
une, 


Gums. The recent decline in imports from Indonesian 
sources was checked and the overall situation, although 
below the corresponding period in 1954, reflects a 10% im- 
provement over the last six months. Approximately 44% 
of the total quantity imported came from British North 
Borneo and Sarawak. 

India remains the most important market for this com- 
modity, with the U.S.A. and U.K. next in order of importance, 
whilst the Continent continues to provide a most important 
outlet. On the other hand exports to Canada which in 
recent years has been an important market for Gum Damar 
Tefiect a considerable falling off. Buyers’ attention con- 
tinues to focus on Damar Batu descriptions and prices for 
some selected types of this grade reflect price movements of 
about 10%. Highest prices were paid at the end of January 
and slowly declined as the six months progressed. 

Impoits of Copal continue to improve, reflecting an 
80% increase over the previous six months. The recent in- 
crease in demand from the U.K. diminished although the 
overall export situation was little changed being offset by 
increased shipments to other areas. The recent rise in 
values was reversed and prices for some selections fell as 
much as 14% during the period. 


Timber. 1955 opened a bleak year with the consequences 
of major floods in Johore in December completely disrupting 
logging and the supply of logs to Singapore sawmills. 

As a result the price of logs increased, as did the price 
for sawn timber, and many sawmills were hard-pressed to 
meet contracts. During the beginning of the year, sawmills 
log pools were depressingly empty. 

By about April the situation had improved considerably 
but there were some further troubles with the closing down 
of some concession areas for security purposes. The indus- 
try had no sooner readjusted itself to these difficulties when 
political and industrial troubles made themselves felt. 


It is heartening therefore that despite all these handicaps 
exports of timber during the period under review were 
actually higher than during the second half of 1954 and 
50% higher than during the first half of 1954. 

Based upon the Pan-Malayan statistics issued by the 
Registrar of Statistics, exports to Australia during the first 
half of 1955 were double, and to New Zealand were treble, 
those during the first half of 1954, but there has been a 
falling off in exports to South Africa. 

The quantities taken by the United Kingdom and Aus- 
tralia were somewhat less than during. the previous six month 
period but these two markets were still the principal outlets, 
each absorbing about 25% of the total exports. 

Allowing for the strikes affecting Buyers in the U.K., 
there appeared no great ‘decrease in demand for Malayan 
timbers. The chief interest of the U.K. still remained in 
Keruing Wagon Planks, though there was a steady demand 
for Keruing for all purposes. Light Hardwoods however 
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ceased to be of interest when Softwoods were decontrolled 
in 1953 and this position is unchanged. Australia continued 
to be chiefly interested in Meranti and the interest of other 
markets seemed to have moved over a little to Light Hard- 
woods of named specie. 


_ Pineapples. Production continued to expand during the 
period and amounted to 701,134 standard cases as compared 
with 547,711 cases during the corresponding period of 1954, 
Similarly exports increased in both volume and@ value, the 
comparative figures being as follows:— 


Standard Cases Value 
Ltn elt TOS. ican pe weenie 696,311 $15,772,322 
ist) nelte Spd = sere ane 528,124 $13,408,566 


_The U.K. remains the primary market for this com- 
modity and absorbed approximately 88% of the total quanti- 
ty exported. Demand from Germany on the other hand 
reflects a considerable falling off, although this was offset 
by an increase in sales to Middle East markets and between 
oer these two areas absorbed approximately 7% of the 
total. 

Disappointing news from other centres of Pineapple 
production forecasting smaller crops as a result of unfavour- 
able weather led to buyers turning attention to this market 
at an early date with the result that practically the whole of 
the six months production was sold prior to its being packed. 
The marketing of this commodity remained in the hands of 
the Trade Association selling on behalf of the numerous 
pineapple canners and: prices, in pursuance of the former 
organisation’s policy of price stabilisation thereby encourag- 
ing confidence in overseas markets to enter into long term 
commitments, show little change over the period. 

In the meantime expansion of areas for cultivating pine- 
apples continues and it is hoped that a further 2,000 acres 
will be brought into bearing by the middle of 1956. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Imports Exports Total 

TSG. gee ee $ 512,900,000 $ 638,800,000 $1,151,700,000 
1937 E 698,500,000 705,100,000 1,603,600,000 
1938 559,400,000 581,500,000 1,140,900,000 
1939 628,100,000 750,200,000 1,378,300,000 
1947 1,367,500,000 1,294,900,000 2,662,400,000 
1948 1,785,759,000 1,724,162,000 3,509,920,000 
1949 1,839,812,000 1,677,364,000 3,517,176,000 
1950 2,891,133,000 3,956,937,000 6,848,070,000 
1951 4,720,312,000 5,999,546,000 10,710,858,000 
1952 3,873,142,000 3,918,503,000 7,791,646,000 
1953 3,238,231,000 3,021,615,000 6,259,846,000 
1954 3,139,354,000 3,111,500,000 6,250,854,000 
Half year ended 


30th June, 1955 


Singapore 1,346,987,3855 1,255,695,574  2,602,682,929 
Federation of 

Malaya 469,326,482 612,717,098 1,082,043,580 
Total 


Pan Malayan $1,816,313,837 


$1,868,412,672 


$3,684,726,509 


The Pan-Malayan trade figures for the half year show a 
favourable balance _of $52,000,000 compared with an adverse 


balance of $50,000,000 for the same period last year. 


The 


overall trade value shows an increase of more than 25%. 
In the main this increase can be attributed to the much 


higher prices for Rubber. 
Rubber has come very opportunely in the 
and reflects in the trade of Singapore. 

East Asia at this 


time 


COMMENT 


This increase in the price of 
producing countries 
Prosperity in South 
is more than usually desirable, 


By the Singapore Chamber of Commerce 


During the past few months markets have been buffeted 
and unsettled by the many new happenings in the Colony. 
Some of these developments may ultimately be beneficial but 
in most respects urgent demands and continual industrial 
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unrest tend to put a brake on_ business generally 
and expansion plans in particular. In the haste to march 
forward there appears to be a distinct tendency to disre- 
gard the experiences of the past and to discount the courage 
and enterprise that made Singapore wnat it is today. 


Singapore has grown from a mud swamp to its present 
importance in the relatively brief period of 130 years but 
in practice it is today, as it always has been, a market place 
for storing ‘and trading the world’s goods. We have to re- 
member that Singapore produces little of value from its 
soil, it has no minerals yet discovered, and it has but a 
meagre industrial development. The wealth of this Colony 
mainly steams from its geographical position in South East 
Asia and the very special trading services we provide. We 
have an important and efficiently operated harbour with 
up-to-date mechanical handling and transport facilities, great 
storage accommodation and modern docks and ship repair 
yards offering excellent services to local and foreign shipping. 
World renowned banking stands firmly behind a variegated 
and comprehensive trade to and from all parts of the world 
supported by a wealth of experience and offering first class 
services to our neighbours. All this makes Singapore one 
of the greatest ports in the world. 


Our reputation for honest and able business has been 
built up over a century of joint effort backed by sound and 
co-operative Government providing economic security. At 
the present time we are enjoying high prosperity but it may 
be not always so and a time may come when we shall have 
to measure our cloth very carefully, and when that time 
comes the Merchants and Traders will again, as always, be 
expected to carry the great load of stocks, finance and credit 
risks necessary to maintain this huge market and see us 
through to better times. 


Today, for many reasons, Singapore is in the spotlight 
of world interest and there is a greater appreciation of the 
complicated nature of our trade and value of our position. 
There is faith in us but there is still greater need for the 
continued justification of this faith lest we drive away trade 
which is our very life blood. There can be no room for 
self-satisfied reliance on historical trading rights and geo- 
graphical advantages. There are alternatives to this port 
and any failure to compete under preSent conditions may 
well encourage the development of alternative facilities. 


With a rapidly growing population and the need to in- 
crease avenues of employment it is very necessary to attract 
commercial interests ta Singapore, and the Chief Minister, 
Mr. Marshall, is to be congratulated upon his progressive 
action in arranging goodwill and trade missions to adjacent 
territories. Already he has achieved signal success in Indo- 
nesia by dispelling misunderstandings and pneparing the way 
for solid discussions on trade expansion. However, this good 
work may be dissipated unless we all join together in facing 
conditions in a practical manner. 


: It would seem desirable to promote the industrialisation 
of Singapore by secondary industries but if we are to en- 
courage both local and foreign capital to invest in this fur- 
ther development of Singapore we must be able to offer good 
transport facilities, cheap power, economical labour and a 
market volume capable of sustaining the heavy outlay neces- 
sary, together with sound Government and security. In a 
territory where labour is still a major item in any indus- 
trialists bill labour costs are rising rapidly above competition. 


The spate of industrial unrest which has developed in 
the past six months is most unsettling and if allowed to 
continue in its present loose manner, it can only be detri- 
mental to the best interests of Singapore. The problems 
which have to be faced and overcome require a calm and 
honest atmosphere and for this purpose representations have 
already been made to Government to set up a joint consulta- 
tive Board to whom Government (as Employers or Legisla- 
tors), Commercial ¢oncerns, Manufacturers etc., and respon- 
sible Trade Unions can, if they so wish, put forward their 
problems for open-minded deliberation with the ultimate 
object of obtaining reasonable recommendations likely to be 
acceptable to both parties. This Chamber firmly supports 
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AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENTS IN HONGKONG 
AND~FUTURE.EROSEECTS 


An extract report of the Director of Agriculture, Fisheries and Forestry (W. J. Blackie) 


Part III 


FARMING PROBLEMS 


Fundamental farming problems are:—(1) Limitations 
of land area suitable for farming. (2) The need for the 
extension of feeder roads and additional piers. (3) Limita- 
tions of water supply for farming. (4) Agricultural credit. 
(5) Market gluts. (6) Food supply for animal feeding. 
(7) Animal diseases. (8) Soil fertility and the need for 
cheap fertilizers. (9) Crop pests and diseases. (10) The 
narrow range of farming activities. 


(1) Land limitations: There are too many people 
who wish to farm and too little land. There is about 355 sq. 
miles of country in the New Territories comprising barren 
hilly land, thin grass covered steep slopes suitable for forestry 
and unsuitable for agriculture, swamp land, built up areas 
and about 50 sq. miles of farming land. In fact, of the 
227,000 acres available, less than 40,000, as an upper limit, 
is suitable for agriculture. In the absence of reliable data 
from an agricultural survey it is not known with certainty 
how many of the New Territories families are engaged 
directly on agriculture. A reasonable guess would be that 
20,000 families (about 100,000 people) are directly asso- 
ciated with farming and, on an equitable distribution, 2 
acres is available to each family—which is about the sug- 
gested minimum holding. The population of the New Terri- 
tories has been greatly increased by immigrant farmers and 
squatter settlers. It is therefore becoming increasingly diffi- 
cult to extend the areas and improve the standard of living 
of long established New Territories farmers. The best 
agricultural land is already occupied and that, although some 
extension is possible particularly in Lantau and possibly in 
the Shataukok and Sai Kung peninsula areas, there are no 
large areas available for further settlement. The corollary 
to this is that we must resist indiscriminate settlement of 
cultivators in the New Territories on non-economic holdings. 
There is however some scope for pig and poultry raising on 
land unsuitable for farming and this method of settlement 
should be encouraged. Land hungry farmers will continue 
to terrace hill land for small rice and vegetable gardens. 


(2) Feeder Roads and Piers: The systematic develop- 
ment of feeder roads and other vital communications are of 
first importance in improving conditions for existing farmers 
and in allowing the extension of agricultural activities. A 
key plan of road extension should be prepared according to 
the land utilization map and other considerations, and a 
programme of work be inaugurated to extend the feeder 
roads of the Colony. 


the proposal and we hope Government will treat this as a 
matter of distinct urgency. 

The Chamber whole-heartedly supports the aim to im- 
prove the social conditions and earning capacity of the 
people, but if these desires are to be achieved it will be 
necessary for all parties—employers, employees and Govern- 
ment—to work steadfastly together and to have careful 
thought for the effect of any further significant increases 
in labour costs and taxation upon the competitive nature of 
Singapore’s commercial services and its industrial growth. 


(3) Water Supply: During prolonged dry spells the 
pumps donated by the Kadoorie Agricultural Aid Association 
and the Kowloon Rotary Club, helped to offset the worst 
features of the drought. Studies made during the year in 
co-operation with the irrigation engineer indicate that, al- 
though the supply may be adequate in normal seasons, the 
requirements of army camps and the urban needs of the 
New Territories markedly reduce supplies during prolonged 
dry spells. Increasing amounts of water from the Kam Tin 
catchment have been directed to military needs at Sek Kong. 
Apart from the urban needs of the New Territories, the con- 
struction of Tai Lam Chung with 19 miles of catchwater at 
the 150 metre contour stretching out to the Kam Tin catch- 
ment will tap away from agriculture further supplies of 
vital water. With existing information it is uncertain that 
water supply is adequate for farming under normal rain- 
fall. On the other hand additional supplies are needed for 
non-irrigated lands and land which could bear a second 
rice crop; and for the extension of vegetable and catch 
cropping following the second rice crop. The water problem 
in Hongkong is not divisible. Farmers and urban dwellers 
alike must share shortages when such occur. However, the 
main preoccupation has been with urban supplies while the 
farmer and his needs have not had planned attention. A 
good deal has been done by Government to improve existing 
irrigation systems and develop additional smaller schemes 
with funds from Colonial Development & Welfare sources. 
This work should continue as part of a general scheme 
directed to the improvement of water supplies for farming. 
Suitable schemes must also be considered for farming needs. 
Deep wells, small dams, sealing of leaky channel ways, ete. 
will play their part but run off must be held up by afforesta- 
tion and excess water impounded for farming. An expert 
inquiry should be made of the water resources of the Colony 
for farming purposes with particular reference to the de- 
sirability of building impounding reservoirs. The present 
systems of irrigation (if they can be called systems) are 
wasteful and uncontrolled. Anyone who wants water creates 
a diversion channel and taps water off for his own purposes. 
In other cases earthern reservoirs are dug adjacent to chan- 
nel ways and water diverted from rice to vegetable squatter 
areas. The overall picture is one of every man for him- 
self. Water, particularly under conditions of critical supply, 
must do its full duty and give service to all. Systems must 
be devised with these ends in view together with some 
form of regional control. 


(4) Agricultural Credit: Until very recently the only 
source of credit available to farmers (other than at exor- 
bitant rates of interest) was the Vegetable Marketing Or- 
ganization and Co-operative Societies. This has given ex- 
cellent service to a limited group of farmers but the sums 
available were not large and credit was therefore limited 
in scope and amount. In 1953 a sum of about 4% lakhs 
became available to Government under the will of the late 
J. E. Joseph and this sum is now being applied to a wider 
range of farmers’ needs. Although loans may be granted 
from this fund to individuals, it is being applied in the first 
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instance mainly through co-operative societies. The rate of 
interest is low and does not exceed 8% per annum. A 
philanthropic organization sponsored by the brothers Horace 
and Lawrence Kadoorie and called the Kadoorie Agricultural 
Aid Association has given considerable assistance to farmers 
in the form of loans free of interest for fertilizers and 
animal feeding stuffs; the purchase of pigs and pigsties: 
land development; and insecticides, seed, medicines and vac- 
cines. The association has also made many gifts to indigent 
people in its plans to establish pig units and has given 
Government pure bred stock and pumps to assist with water 
problems during dry spells and for pest control. The work 
of this association has been brought into line with Govern- 
ment policy and accordingly the Director of Agriculture has 
provided the association with extension services in the same 
way as services are provided to individual farmers. In fact, 
the Kadoorie aim is to help farmers to help themselves by 
providing them with interest free loans for plans which 
have the support of Government technical services. Super- 
vision and follow-up are the concern of extension services 
of the Department of Agriculture, Fisheries & Forestry. 


The Joseph fund and Kadoorie Agricultural Aid have 
provided means for the technical staffs of the Co-operative 
& Marketing Department and the Agricultural and Animal 
Industries Divisions of the Department of Agriculture, 
Fisheries & Forestry to develop their respective activities 
in the interests of farming. The activities of the Joseph 
fund under the Registrar of Co-operative Societies and 
Kadoorie Agricultural Aid, guided by technical staff of the 
Department of Agriculture, Fisheries & Forestry, are pro- 
ceeding along parallel lines. With the formation of the 
Rural Development Committee it was considered desirable 
that this body should coordinate all activities directed to 
improvements in farming in the New Territories, both 
Government and private. The Joseph fund was brought 
under the guidance of the Rural Development Committee 
and the Kadoorie brothers have agreed to the coordination 
of Kadoorie Agricultural Aid work in a similar manner. 


The provision of loan money at cheap interest rates for 
farmers in the New Territories is of first importance both 
for agricultural development and in raising the standard of 
living of these people. Without it farmers are dependent 
on money-lenders who charge exorbitant rates of interest. 
Banks or similar financial organizations are not prepared to 
Jend money te peasant farmers who possess little as security 
for such loans. Government should give full support to 
private organizations and enterprises such as Kadoorie Agri- 
cultural Aid provided these bodies are prepared to work 
closely with the Rural Development Committee and along 
the lines of Government poliey. Assistance should take the 
form of technical advice, direction, supervision and the pro- 
vision of facilities for the issue and repayment of loan 
money. It would be advantageous to combine all loan faci- 
lities to farmers in one fund under the control of a statutory 
board which should include as Government members, the 
District Commissioner for the New Territories, the Director 
of Agriculture, Fisheries & Forestry and the Director of 
Marketing. Apart from technical services, Government 
should also make a financial contribution to the fund to 
enable a wider use of loan money in the interests of New 
Territories agricultural development. The aim should be to 
persuade private benevolence to assist Government in build- 
ing up a fund of sufficient magnitude to deal with the problem. 


(5) Market Gluts: Hongkong is dependent on ex- 
ternal] sources for the great bulk of its food for both humans 
ant livestock. A great dea] of fresh produce—vegetables, 
pigs, poultry, eggs, ete—are obtained from the Chinese 
mainland. The supply varies in amount and regularity with 
conditions which are beyond our control. The extension of 
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our own agricultural activities is severely handicapped by 
manipulations of mainland supplies. During periods of 
Scarcity, prices rise on the local market which encourage local 
farmers to expand pig and vegetable production. Subse- 
quently prices are forced down by a flood of Chinese produce 
which gtuts the market. The competition is not reasonable and 
Yocal farmers suffer heavily. During 1953 the supply of food 
from the mainland, either by design or in fact, was scarce 
at certain periods. Prices mounted rapidly and local mer- 
chants sought alternate source of supply of both human 
and animal foods. Following these arrangements the local 
market was again flooded with Chinese produce. At the 
present time Chinese pigs are moving into the Colony in 
greatly increased numbers and for the first time in many 
years Chinese cattle are in greater supply. The price of 
pork has fallen rapidly and local farmers who bought fat- 
tening stock on a high market will either have to sell at a 
loss or holdestock in the hope of a rise in market value. 
With little knowledge of the supply position in inland China 
it is very difficult to relate local farming to anticipated 
market requirements. Most other countries would tackle the 
position by imposing some form of control in the interests 
of domestic agriculture. Our farming, although important 
to those engaged in it, is too small in extent to permit 
the creation of conditions which might be disadvantageous 
to the more important and vital trade and business acti- 
vities with which 90% of our people are concerned. Having 
in mind the special circumstances of Hongkong, the only 
way we can tackle the problem is by: (1) broadening the 
scope of local agriculture so that farmers will not have all 
their eggs in one basket; (2) producing where practicable 
better class early maturing vegetables and adopting farming 
techniques that guarantee a succession of crops rather than 
gluts of a particular variety; (3) improving irrigation so 
that more livestock food and foreign vegetables can be 
grown during the winter months; (4) improving loan faci- 
lities to accommodate farmers during difficult periods; and 
by (5) extending the co-operative movement and the scope 
of co-operation. 

(6) Animal Feeding Stuffs: The progress of live- 
stock industries in Hongkong is inseparably bound up with 
the steady availability of reasonably priced good quality ani- 
mal feeding stuffs. We do not have the land resources to 
grow animal foods and are dependent on imported supplies. 
Again China is the main source of supply of rice bran and, 
although prices decline when pig and poultry prices go 
down, there are periods when local farmers have to face the 
keen competition of Chinese pigs and poultry while paying 
high prices for imported feeding stuffs. Merchants often 
suffer from a rapid decline in the price of feeding stuffs of 
Chinese origin if they maintain large stocks. The only way 
to deal with this matter is by growing more animal feeding 
stuffs; producing meat meal from slaughter house waste, 
_and fish meal; and by encouraging co-operative societies in 
the bulk buying of animal feeding stuffs when prices are 


reasonable. This encouragement should take the form of 
loan money. 
(7) to (10). These problems are of a technical nature 


and are discussed under Part V which deals with agricultural 
services. 


= = * = 


Part IV 


ACTION TAKEN BY GOVERNMENT TO EXPAND 
AND IMPROVE AGRICULTURAL AID 
LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION 


Agricultural Services: Agricultural and livestock ser- 
vices including personnel, stations and centres have been 
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provided, and organized schemes of experimental, advisory, 
extension and educational work have been undertaken. These 
services have been taken full advantage of by individual 
farmers, co-operative groups and the District Administration 
of the New Territories. 


The Vegetable Marketing Organization & Co-operative 
Societies: The creation of the V.M.O. was a forward step in 
Government policy. It has built order out of chaos in the 
marketing of vegetable produce. Combined with the deve- 
lopment of the co-operative movement, the V.M.O. has con- 
trived to get the best prices possible for vegetable produce 
and has provided additional services to farmers in loan 
money and the transportation of vegetables in a fresh state 
from collecting centres to central markets and nightsoil from 
maturing centres to farming areas. The policy of Govern- 
ment is that the V.M.O. should be controlled ultimately by 
farmers through their co-operative societies. 


Irrigation: Large sums of money have been made avail- 
able from Colonial Development and Welfare sources for 
the employment of staff and the capital costs involved in the 
improvement of irrigation. This work has been undertaken 
by the Public Works Department in close co-operation with 
the Department and the District Administration of the New 
Territories. The continuation of this work by systematic 
planning and execution (apart from any larger undertakings 
for the impounding of water) will assist in the conservation 
and more equitable distribution of vital-water supplies. 


The J. E. Joseph Trust Fund: As already mentioned, 
loans to farmers for approved purposes and projects are 
now available from the Joseph Fund. Government, in ac- 
cepting this generous gift, has provided the staff for its 
control and operation. The Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies has been made the trustee of the fund and he is 
guided in its use by the advice of the Rural Development 
Committee. 


The Kadoorie Agricultural Aid Association: The work 
of this association has been referred to previously. Govern- 
ment has aided this private venture by making available to 
it certain technical services of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Fisheries & Forestry. 


The Agricultural Show: Since 1953, an agricultural and 
livestock show has been organized by the Department with 
the active assistance of an advisory committee. This an- 
nual event is very popular with the farmers of the New 
Territories and last year was well patronized by the urban 
community. Government assists with the technical staff of 
the department and financially. In the current Estimates 
a sum of $50,000 is provided for the 1955 Agricultural Show. 


The Rural Development Committee: This body has been 
set up recently to advise Government, and other interested 
bodies, upon matters relating to the general development of 
the New Territories and in particular to agricultural deve- 
lopment including the operation of approved schemes for 
agricultural loans. Under the chairmanship of the District 
Commissioner for the New Territories this committee in- 
cludes also as official members the Director of Agriculture, 
Fisheries & Forestry, Agricultural Officer, and Director of 
Marketing. The Committee has valuable work to perform 
of an advisory arid coordinating nature and should exert a 
useful influence on the development of the agricultural. and 
livestock industries of the Colony. 


Further Action: The most important general lines for 
further action are: a survey of the soils of the Colony; a 
general agricultural survey; the continuance of irrigation 
improvement including impounding reservoir; planned settle- 
ment; close co-operation with’ private enterprises such as 
the Kadoorie Agricultural Aid ‘Association; the opening up 
of new feeder ‘roads and the construction of piers; and the 
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gradual expansion of the divisions of Agriculture and Animal 
Industries charged with general and specific duties. 


* * * * 


Part V 
AGRICULTURAL SERVICES 


With the appointment of a Senior Agricultural Officer 
and an Animal Husbandry Officer in 1948 there followed 
a trend towards the formation of a department. Until the 
department was actually formed in November 1950 with the 
present title of Department of Agriculture, Fisheries & 
Forestry, these two officers worked in close co-operation on 
crop and animal husbandry and disease contro]. Apart from 
the need of trained staff it was realized that land for the 
establishment of agricultural stations in the districts was 
essential. At these stations farmers could see for themselves 
approved methods of cropping and animal husbandry. The 
stations were also the headquarters of the district Agricul- 
tural Officer and from them the disease control teams 
operated during the campaigns of 1948 and 1949. In four 
vears a main experiment station was eStablished at Castle 
Peak (Ki Lung Wai), a pig, poultry and vegetable station at 
Sheung Shui and district farms at Tsun Wan, Taipo, Shatin, 
Sai Kung and Silver Mine Bay. The District Agricultural 
Officer for the Sheung Shui district was stationed on the 
Sheung Shui Vegetable Station. With the formation of the 
present department the Animal Husbandry Officer became 
Superintendent of the Division of Agriculture & Animal 
Husbandry. The work undertaken by the Division of Agri- 
culture & Animal Husbandry is fundamentally sound and 
much progress in the extension and improvement of farming 
has resulted from its activities. One important change, 
namely, the creation of a new division by the transfer of 
veterinary staff to the Department of Agriculture, Fisheries 
& Forestry became operative as from 1st October, 1954. 


PROPOSED ORGANIZATION OF AGRICULTURAL 
AND LIVESTOCK SERVICES 


According to ideal standards, agricultural services (in- 


cluding livestock services) should be organized into two 
branches:— (1) extension and advisory services; (2) re- 
search or investigation services. In larger colonies, where 


agricultural industries are the main preoccupation, specialist 
officers such as agricultural chemists, entomologists, plant 
pathologists, veterinary pathologists, agricultural research 
officers, etc., are attached to departments of agriculture and 
organized as research groups for special problems of concern 
to the administration. Similarly, extension services are or- 
ganized to include district agricultural and veterinary officers 
who are concerned with crop and livestock improvement, and 
the implementation by demonstration and extension of the 
work of the research group. In large colonies veterinary 
services are normally organized under a _ Director of 
Veterinary Services as a separate department. In smaller 
colonies, however, veterinary services are included as a 
separate division of the Department of. Agriculture with a 
staff group parallel to that of agricultuwal services. The 
agricultural industries of Hongkong (although the important 
means of livelihood of about 250.000 people embracing the 
major land area) are small in comparison with trade and 
industry and the agricultural industries of other colonies. 
Accordingly, the ideal must give place to the practical and 
services must be organized with this object in view. Further- 
more, the work of departmental staff must be directed to 
major issues of farming; investigational work must be con- 
fined to short term problems of immediate economic impor- 
tance. When problems occur which are beyond the skill 
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and competence of permanent staff and are of importance 
to the Colony they should be referred to other research 
centres or dealt with by the temporary appointment of 
specialist staff. 

As far as it is practicable, however, agricultural in- 
vestigation work in Hongkong should be conducted by a 
separate group of officers at recognized centres. Similarly, 
extension work should be undertaken by a separate group 
stationed in strategic centres of the Colony. Also, in the 
special circumstance of Hongkong, district extension officers 
should be responsible for all farm extension and advisory 
work (both crop and animal husbandry) with the exception 
of disease control which should be the sole concern of the 
Senior Veterinary Officer. Extension services should work to 
a strict programme laid down by the agricultural officer. This 
programme should be in keeping with the decisions of the 
Policy Committee. 


Agricultural Education: There are no facilities in the 
Colony for agricultural education either in the schools or 
in the University. Recruits for Government service are 
mainly graduates of Chinese universities, and a few recruits 
from overseas Commonwealth universities are appointed to 
the higher posts. For the farming public there are no special 
schools or institutes concerned with general agriculturai 
education although a very few private welfare organizations 
devote some time to this matter. The Department through 
its extension and demonstration work, its exhibits at agricul- 
tural shows, and by organized visits to agricultural stations 
and lectures, does endeavour to keep farmers informed on 
ways and means of improving agriculture and animal hus- 
bandry. The educational value of this work is obvious but 
it is indirect and a new approach is essential. There are no 
large areas remaining to be opened up to agriculture. More- 
over, the agriculture of the Colony is small and does not 
warrant the creation of special agricultural colleges or an 
agriculture faculty of the University. The Chinese farmer 
is capable and is prepared to adopt new methods. His son 
should be trained within the social group but should be given 
practical training in short formal courses conducted by a 
special] team of the Department. The work already under- 
taken by extension services with the adult farmer should be 
broadened to include set short term practical courses for 
young farmers. 


The training envisaged should be on practical lines such 
as — 


(1) recognition of animal diseases and how such di- 
seases are controlled; 


(2) feeding, breeding and management of livestock; 
(3) the care and management of working animals; 


(4) crop diseases and pests and how they are con- 
trolled; 


(5) cropping and horticultural work; and 
(6) how to mix and use fertilizers, etc. 


Farming and animal husbandry should be the basic themes 
rather than set lectures on soil chemistry, entomology, animal 
genetics and the like. 


Educational & Informatien Section (CH.Q.): Farmers 
are keenly interested in visiting agricultural stations to see 
what is being done and to seek advice on a hundred and one 
matters. A special headquarters unit under the direct con- 
trol of the Assistant Director should be formed to give well 
planned educational extension work and to release accurate 
information to farmers. It is also proposed to publish an 
official journal of the department dealing with agricultural, 
livestock, forestry and fisheries activities. 


(Te be Continued) 
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FINANCE & COMMERCE 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE 
MARKETS 


For the week of 9th to 14th January, 
1956: 


U.S.$ 

TAT: baa We Notes Notes 
Jan High Low High Low 
9 $58834 58814 58334 582% 
10 589 58814 58414 583% 
11 58914 589 58516 58414 
12 58914 58856 585 58414 
13 589 5885 5847% 584% 
14 588%, 588% 585 58434 

D.D. rates: High 587144 Low 586%. 
Trading totals: T.T. $2,480,000; 
Notes in cash $695,000 and forward 


$2,540,000; D.D. $430,000. The market 
was very active, but fluctuations were 
small. Demand from shippers for notes 
was strong; interest for change over 
was in favour of buyers and difference 
between rates of T.T. narrowed. 


In the T.T. sector, demand was 
steady; funds from Korea, Japan, Indo- 
china and the Philippines were offered 
frecly. In the Notes market, limited 
local stock was insufficient to meet the 
demand from. shippers; change over 
interest favoured buyers at HK$5.21 
per US$1,000. Speculative positions 
averaged $24 million per day. In the 
D.D. sector, the market was quiet. 


Yen: Continued with only small trad- 
ings at $1.475 per Yen 100,090; interest 
for change over in forward favoured 
buyers at $9.72 per Yen 100,000. 


Far Eastern Exchange: Highest and 
lowest rates per foreign currency unit 
in HK$: Philippines 1.865—1.785, Japan 
0.014475—0.014375, Malaya 1.88, Indo- 
china 0.0675—0.0671, Thailand 0.2659. 
Sales: Pesos 410,000, Yen 110 million, 
Malayan $340,000, Piastre 8 million, 
Baht 5 million. Peso dropped further 
but the market in general was active. 


Chinese Exchange: People’s Bank 
notes remained at $1.60 per Yuan. Tai- 
wan Dollar notes were quoted at 
HK$159—154 per thousand, and re- 
mittance at 148—145; business was 
very quiet. 


Bank Notes: Highest and lowest rates 
per foreign currency unit in HK$: Eng- 
land 15.70—15.60, Australia 12.25, New 
Zealand 13.69—13.65, Egypt 15.20— 
15.10, South Africa 15.35—15.33, India 
1.18—1.1775, Pakistan 0.915—0.89, 
Ceylon 0.94, Burma 0.65—0.64, Malaya 
1.84—1.835, Canada  5.845—5.835, 
Philippines 1.9575—1.94, Macao 0.98— 
0.965, Switzerland 1.35, France 0.0147— 
0.0144, Indochina 0.074—0.071, Indo- 
nesia 0.16, Thailand 0.265—0.262. 


Gold Market 


Jan. High .945 Low .945 Macao .99 

9 $25436 254% Low 263% 
10 254% 25414 
11 254% 25456 

12 25434 25414 264%% High 
13 25414 25414 
14 254%, 2544 


The opening and closing prices were 
$2543 and 254%, and the highest and 
lowest 254% and 2544. The market was 
very quiet. Interest for the change 
over favoured sellers at 14 HK cents 
per 10 taels of .945 fine. Tradings 
totalled 32,400 taels averaging 5,400 
taels per day. Positions taken aver- 
aged 19,500 taels per day. Cash Sales 
amounted to 18,360 taels (3,760 listed 
and 14,600 arranged). Imports were 
all from Macao and_ totalled 10,500 
taels. A shipment of 28,000 fine ounces 
arrived in Macao via HK. Exports 
totalled 11,000 taels (5,000 to Singa- 
pore, 3,500 to Indonesia, 1,500 to Ran- 
goon, 1,000 to India). Differences paid 
for local and Macao .99 fine were 
HK$12.30—12.10 and 12.00—11.90 
respectively per tael of .945 fine. Cross 
rates were US$37.75—37.74, and 16,000 
fine ounces were contracted at 37.75 
C.LF. Macao. 

Silver Market: Market remained 
steady but slow. Bar silver quoted at 
$6.15—6.13 per tael with 500 taels 
traded, $ coins at 4.00—3.97 per coin 
with 1,000 coins traded, and 20 cent 
coins at 3.05—3.03 per 5 coins with 
1,600 coins traded. 


HONGKONG SHARE 
MARKET 


Buyers adopted a cautious attitude 
on the lecal share market last week. As 
a result, trading during the first four 
days was limited to a small number 
of popular shares and the daily turn- 
over was about 5 to 7 lakhs. Prices 
declined slightly under low’ buying 
offers. On Friday, the market was 
better and the turnover reached 1.3 
million; prices of some items were 
better but on the week most quotations 
were lower. Hongkong Bank reported 
a profit of $20.58 million for 1955 
($19.29 million in- 1954), but its shares 
dropped $10 during the first half of the 
week; seller wanted $1800 on Wednes- 
day, but there was no buying response. 
Union Ins declined from $1010 to $990 
on Wednesday but recovered slightly 
to $992.50 on Friday. HK Wharves 
gained $1 on the week; trading was 
quiet. Wheelocks were very popular 
but lost 10 cents during the week. 
Other shares registered active de- 
mand but lower rates were Pro- 
vidents, Lands, Trams, Lights, Tele- 
phones, Cements, Textiles, and Amal. 


Rubbers. Rubber shares rose to $2.075 
earlier in the week on the news of the 
interim dividend of 10c tax free; slipped 
back with the continued decline in the 
price of the raw material in Singapore. 
Docks, Hotels, Yaumatis, Electrics, and 
Dairy Farms were also very popular. 


Shares Jan. 6 Jan. 13 Up or Down 
AK Bank 1800 1780 —$20 
Union Ins 1010 992.50 —$17.50 
HK Wharf 68.50 b 69.50s +32 
Wheelock 8.35 8.25 —10¢ 
Provident 15.50 15.40 —Lo¢ 
HK Dock 32.75 s 32.75 steady 
Hotel 17.50 17.50s steady 
Land 63.50 62.50 —$1 
Realty 2s 1.9758 —2Y%¢ 
Trams 24.70 24.30 —40¢ 
Yaumati 105 105 steady 
Light (0) 22.90 22.50 —40¢ 
Lights (n) 17.10 16.70 —40¢ 
Electric 42.75 42.75 steady 
Telephone 33.50 33.25 —25¢ 
Cement 37.25 36.75 —50¢ 
Dairy Farm 19.10 19.10 steady 
Yangtsze 65 6.65 b steady 
Watson 13.20 13.10 —10¢ 
Nanyang T.70b 7.85 n +15¢ 
Textile 5.85 5.70 —15¢ 
Amal Rubber 2.025 1.975 —5¢ 


Monday: In quieter trading the mar- 
ket ruled steady with a few minor fluc- 
tuations either way. In the rubber 
section, Amalgamated were supported at 
fractionally higher levels in spite of 
lower advices from Singapore for the 


raw material. The turnover for the 
day amounted to approximately 
$715,000. Tuesday: With buyers 
adopting a cautious attitude, prices 
crifted fractionally lower. Business was 
on a light scale with the turnover 
amounting to only $680,000. Wednes- 


day: Trading was slow during the half 
day session with Electrics, Docks and 
China Lights accounting for the bulk 
of the turnover which amounted to 
$750,000. Thursday: The market was 
listless and price changes few and 
small. The turnover amounted to ap- 
proximately $580,000. Friday: Senti- 
ment in the market was better on the 
closing day of the week and as a result, 
there was an improvement in the volume 
of business with rates hardening as the 
day progressed. Utilities led the advance 
and were well supported throughout the 
day’s trading. Cements and Lands 
were also active on renewed enquiry. 
Elsewhere rates were well maintained. 
The turnover amounted to approximate- 
ly $1,300,000. 


SINGAPORE SHARE 
MARKET 


A four and a half day week of con- 
siderable activity heralded in the New 
Year. Industrials showed further rises. 
Tins went from firm to irregular and 
although Rubbers had a good turnover 
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there was evidence of some slackening 
of demand. 

In the Industrial section, Wearne 
Bros. continued their recovery, touching 
$2.97} before settling at $2.95 and 
Fraser and Neave climbed from $1.75 
to $1.85 before closing at $1.823. Gam- 
mons went from $2.50 to $2.60 and back 
to $2.574, Malayan Breweries from 
$3.40 to $3.50 and Hammers were taken 
at $2.723. McAlisters eased from $3.223 
and United Engineers had exchanges be- 
tween $9.60 and $9.40. Straits Times 
had buyers at $2.873, Straits Traders at 
$27.00 and Straits Steamship at $12.85. 
Robinsons improved to $2.473, Sime 
Darby to $1.99 and Singapore Cold 
Storage to $1.62. Jackson & Co. had 
exchanges at $1.47: and Metal Box 
were firm at $1.65 ex 5%. A revival 
of interest lifted Union Insurance of 
Canton to $520 and Hongkong Banks 
to $940. 

In the Tin section, Petalings were the 
chief item of news. Rumours of a 
lower quarterly output had precluded 
them from taking part in the general 
rise in tin shares, but on top of this, 
the announcement of a strike threat by 
500 employees at the mine, quickly 
knocked the shares from $4.273 to $4.15. 
Rantau with a temporary low produc- 
tion were out of favour at $1.574 but 
Sungei Ways, owing to London demand, 
were taken from $3.234 to $3.324. 

Austral Amalgamated, having touched 
19/6, came back to 18/9, Rawang Tins 
continued in demand with business up 
to 11/9, Takuapa were taken at 23/3 
and Jelapang recovered to 14/3. 

Ampats had exchanges at 10/-, Ayer 
Hitam at 22/-, Kinta Kellas at 8/- and 
Hongkong Tins were taken from Lon- 
don at 8/53. 

Rubber share transactions covered a 
wide spread. Teluk Anson were taken 
at $1.30, and Pajam at $1.30. Nyalas 
were in demand at $1.05, Kuala Sidim 
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Economic REVIEW 


HONGKONG AND FAR EASTERN TRADE REPORTS 


In the local commodity market last 
week there was an increase in the pur- 
chases of China produce by Japan and 
very lively trade activities with S.E. 
Asia. Korean trade would have been 
much improved had there been more 
stock to meet the demand. Taiwan 
maintained her buying interest in phar- 
maceuticals and industrial chemicals, 
while exports to China showed no im- 
provement. Trade with the Philippines 
turned more active, and exports to 
Europe remained brisk. 


TRADE DEVELOPMENTS 


Freights: The freight rates for flour 
and wheat shipped from the Pacific of 
US and Canada to HK were revised; 
flour from US$19 to $18.50; wheat from 
$15 to $16.50 per ton. Rates from 
Europe to Indonesia (except for cotton 
textiles and cement) went up 73% last 
December. Beginning February, rates 
from Australia to Malaya, Singapore, 
and Indonesia will be increased by 10%. 


China Trade: China intensified her 
trade campaign in S.E. Asia; an exhibi- 
tion of China manufactures’ will be 
held in Singapore before the Chinese 
New Year. China’s exports to Singa- 
pore totalled S$93 million during the 
first ten months last year. The inflow 
of China produce and Chinese industrial 
products to HK continued while exports 
to China remained slow. 


Taiwan Trade: Taipei announced the 
trade figures for 1954: Exports totalled 
US$133.44 million, an improvement of 
$36 million over 1954; Imports under 
Government Funds $91 million, a de- 
crease of $20 million below 1954; Im- 
ports under American Aid $89 million, 
an increase of $6 million over 1954. 
Aluminium ingot output in Taiwan last 
year reached 7,200 tons, of which 3,717 
tons (US$1.85 million) were exported. 
The bid for the supply of 300 tons 
groundnut oil was secured by a HK 
merchant. Purchases made by Taiwan 
last week from here included phar- 
maceuticals, industrial chemicals, ‘mild 
Steel angle bars, menthol crystal and 
dried lily flower. 


Japan Trade: Tokyo adopted an 
“overall escrow formula” for the pur- 
chase of sugar from the Philippines; 324 
items including ,textiles, industrial ma- 
chinery and sundry. goods will be ex- 


T 


at $2.10 and Connemara at $1.40. 
Kluang had exchanges at $1.55 and 
$1.533, Bedfords at $1.52 and $1.55 
and Temerloh were active betwéen $1.45 
and $1.50. London supplied Chota at 
1/6 and 1/63 and Bukit Sembawang at 
4/43 whilst the latter had local ex- 
changes at 4/3. 

The Loan section had only moderate 
dealings. 

In Australia, Oil Search jumped from 
A 8/4 to A 13/- on London buying but 
closed at A11/6. Western Titanium 
opened A 2/10 buyers, A 3/- sellers. 


ported to the Philippines to balance the 
sugar imports. Japan showed better 
buying interest here in China produce, 
particularly beans and oil seeds. 


Korea Trade: US-Aid Funds amount- 
ing to US$302 million were earmarked 
for following expenditures; $98.7 mil- 
lion for construction; $5 million for 
technical equipments; and $206.1 mil- 
lion for consumer goods. An additional 
$47 million will be spent on following 
imports: $10 million for fertilizer, $3 
million for paper, $3 million for chemi- 
cals, $1 million for pharmaceuticals, $1 
million for metals, $5 million for arti- 
ficial silk, $4 million for cement and 
$234 million for other imports. Another 
$25 million were appropriated for the 
purchase of metals, cement, dyestuffs, 
chemicals, pharmaceuticals, woollen 
yarn, raw hide, artificial silk, machinery, 
ete. The conclusion of Korea-Japan 
barter agreement indicates more Korean 
purchases from Japan in the future. 
Korea’s industrial production schedule 
for the first half 1956 includes 3,800 
tons newsprints, 8,000 tons printing 
paper, 17 million pairs rubber footwear, 
9,000 tons laundry soap, 36,000 tons 
cement, 6,000 tons fertilizers and 1,300 
tons paints. From here Korea main- 
tained her usual purchases in popular 
items of paper, industrial chemicals and 
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pharmaceuticals; transactions would 
have been more voluminous had there 
been more stock to meet the demand. 


Indonesia Trade: Indonesia purchased 
US Surplus agricultural products 
amounting to a total value of US$103 
million. Payment will be made within 
40 years; proceeds realized will be ear- 
marked for the following: 80% for Indo- 
nesia’s economic reconstruction projects 
and the balance for the. development of 
trade between US and Indonesia. Ship- 
ments from HK to Indonesia. improved 
lately; nearly every Djakarta bound 
vessel was fully loaded with cotton yarn, 
Plecegoods, underwears, enamelware, 
flashlight batteries, aluminiumware, in- 
dustrial chemicals, paper, and metals. 


Thailand Trade: Bangkok resumed 
the issuance of new import ‘licences for 
garlic, totalling 1,000 tons for the first 
quarter 1956, and was considering to 
ban the entry of rubber shoes and paper 
umbrellas to protect its home indus- 
tries. Thai Customs announced that 
commercial samples and personal effects 
under 3,000 ticuls could still be import- 
ed without a licence but must be subject 
to the regular import duty. Trading 
between HK and Thailand remained 
active. Exports to Thailand consisted 
mostly of HK manufactures and Japa- 
nese products. 


Indochina Trade: Shipments to Viet- 
nam, Cambodia, and Laos consisted 
mostly of textiles, marine products, and 
sundry provisions. 


Philippine Trade: Manila issued more 
licences for barter imports, which re- 
activated the HK-Philippine trade dur- 
ing the week. Sugar was the chief 
export from the Philippines while cot- 
ton textiles, metalware, paper and in- 
dustrial chemicals were the commodities 
-from HK. The recent revision of im- 
port tariff by the Philippine authorities 
is a new obstacle ‘to the revival of 
trade between HK and the Philippines. 
Import tariff'on a long list of commodi- 
ties including metals, knitted goods, 
sundry provisions, etc. was raised. 


Burma Trade: Rangoon issued new 
import licences for automobile tyres; 
however, imports from the Sterling area 
and Japan must not exceed 90% of the 
licensed value and those from Czecho- 
slovakia and East Germany, not over 
20%. Following the conclusion of 
Burma-Japan barter agreement, more 
import licences were issued for Japanese 
cotton textiles, metals, cement and 
electric appliances. The Burma-Japan- 
America triangular pact was still under 
negotiation. HK -manufactured articles 
such as aluminiumware, plasticware, 
rubber footwear, felt hats, umbrellas 
raincoats and foodstuffs drew keen 
buying terest from Burma; the volume 
of. business, however, was limited. 


Other Countries: Singapore sent here 
more orders for provisions and sundry 
articles with the approach of Chinese 
New Year. 


COMMODITIES 


China Produce: The China produce 
market was active throughout last week. 
Japan remained keen in beans and oil 
seeds while Europe and India also pro- 
vided strong demand for various popu- 
lar items. Sesame firmed under strong 
demand from Japan and increased price 
on the international market. Raw silk 
SN substantial sales to Europe 
at etter prices. Groundnut kernel en- 
joyed both local and export demand. 
White pea, green pea and broad bean 
were favored by Japan while red bean, 
black bean, string bean and yellow bean 
registered steady local demand: all 
prices were steady with the exception of 
yellow bean which turned bearish due 
to weaker prices in Singapore. Wood 
oil was bought by Japan and New Zea- 
land, prices remained firm on the local 
market in spite of the fact that China 
had offered slightly lower prices ~to 
Europe. Cassia oil enjoyed better de- 
mand from UK and France; citronella 
oil declined slightly; aniseed oil was 
favored by Europe but the reappearance 
of the Vietnamese cargo weakened the 
market. Bitter almond recovered swift- 
ly under renewed demand; ramie was 
again available in forwards which were 
favorably considered by Europe and 
Japan. Cassia lignea enjoyed strong 
demand from India and Pakistan at 
steady prices while honey was bought 
by Europe. Other European purchases 
included bamboo poles and frozen hen 
egg yolk. Menthol crystal was pur- 
chased by Taiwan; gypsum and teaseed 
cake by -Singapore; aniseed star and 
coir fibre by Japan; galangal by Pakis- 
tan and Middle East. Jute was favored 
by local rope manufacturers; liquida- 
tion sales by holders depressed prices. 
Black tea declined under selling pres- 
sure; dried ginger remained weak due 
to the lack of demand; but maize im- 
proved on steady local demand. 


Metals: Structural steels and factory 
items were popular’ during’ the 
week; prices in general were steady. 
Mild steel plate was firm; mild steel 
round bar was particularly active in 
sales to Thailand and New Zealand; 
mild steel angle bar drew orders from 
Taiwan; mild steel joist gained on short 
stock as well as demand from Thailand; 
mild steel square bar and flat bar were 
popular with local factories; and gal- 
vanized iron wire shorts improved on 
orders from Indonesia. Galvanized 
iron sheet gained on advanced indent 
but overseas buyers were ordering 
direct from producing sources. Local 
dealers booked iron wire nails from 
China to meet steady local and export 
demand. Wire rod was firmer on in- 
ereased cost and copper sheet was 
stimulated by the higher copper market 
abroad. Scrap metals were still under 
demand but the low availability of stock 
curtailed the volume of business. 


Paper: Market was brisk under 
Korean purchases during the early part 
of the weak but turned slow later due 
to the lack of follow-up demand.. Fairly 
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active local sales were, however, main- 
tained throughout the week; prices were 
steady. Transparent cellulose paper 
noted a firmer undertone as all indents 
were hiked and demand was still keen. 
Woodfree printing remained popular 
with Korea and low stock forced traders 
to concentrate on forwards. Prime 
white glassine registered sales to Korea 
and Vietnam; MG white sulphite was 
bought by Korea in substantial quanti- 
ties and more transactions were still 
under negotiations by the end of the 
week. MG ribbed sulphite was briskly 
traded but some specifications of Japa- 
nese origin dipped. Korea enquired for 
a large quantity of tissue paper; for- 
ward cargo was offered. Newsprint in 
reels was favoured by Korea and Thai- 
land, while newsprint in reams enjoyed 
active local demand. Strawboard re- 
ceded under liquidation sales by Specu- 
lators although Japanese indent moved 
up; bond paper also eased slightly due 
to weaker demand. Local demand kept 
art printing, unglazed kraft, duplex 
board, and Chinese MG cap steady. 

Industrial Chemicals: Business was 
restricted by short supplies; most prices 
ascended due to indent increases. En- 
quiries from Korea were keen. Formalin 
advanced on strong demand; calcium 
hypochlorite drew keen buying interest 
because market here was below indent 
cost; while ammonium bicarbonate firm- 
ed on dwindled stock after recent heavy 
shipments to Taiwan. Zinc chloride 
enjoyed Korean demand and zinc oxide 
was bullish on account of higher cost. 
Titanium dioxide, stearic acid, sodium 
cyanide, and gum damar were all short 
in stock. Gum copal was bought by 
Taiwan but selling pressure weakened 
the market. Sodium hyposulphite re- 
ceived many enquiries, indicating a 
better prospect ir the immediate future. 
Linseed oil improved under speculative 
purchases while shellac firmed on short 
stock, Cup grease was active but 
prices erratic; carbon black noted a 
steady tone on better Korean demand. 
Korean enquiries covered also citric 
acid, magnesium sulphate, and rongalite 
C lump: Borax, paraffin wax, and 
potassium carbonate were steady with 
local demand. Sodium nitrate and 
sodium bicarbonate both receded, the 
former due to lower indent and the 
latter on account of the selling pres- 
sure, 


Pharmaceuticals: Exports were slow 
during the week. Prices, however, re- 


mained steady. Calci-ostelin,  sul- 
fathiazole powder and tablets, Ssac- 
charum lactose, vitamin preparations, 


penicillin preparations, quinine ethylcear- 
bonate, caffeine alkaloid, ephedrine 
hydrochloride, and dihydro-streptomy- 
cin were firm with steady local demand. 
Aspirin powder was bought by China; 
santonin crystal and PAS powder by 
Korea; and ascorbie acid powder, gum 
acacia powder, gum tragacanth powder, 
and quinine sulphate by Taiwan. India 
enquired for chloramphenicol capsules 
and Taiwan wanted sulfanilamide pow- 
der, but short stock restricted -the 
business. 
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Cotton Yarn & Textile: Slow trading 
and steady prices prevailed over the 
cotton yarn market throughout the 
week. Dealers booked substantial quanti- 
ty of Pakistan yarns on account of their 
favourable prices. HK yarns remained 
steady; Indian yarns were weak; Japa- 
nese yarns gained _ slightly on short 
supply; Japanese staple fibre yarns re- 
gistered some light trading towards the 
end of the week. The textile market 
recovered from early dullness when 
Indonesia, Thailand, Vietnam and the 
Philippines made active purchases. 


Rice: Market of the week started 
with active trading but turned quiet 
later when prices were weakened by 
lower Thai indents and heavy arrivals 
from China and Bangkok. 


Flour: Indents for American and 
Canadian flour were marked up. by 
U.S.$0.10. Market here ruled quiet but 


steady during the week. 


Sugar: Prices declined with new ar- 
rivals from Taiwan and the Philippines. 
Demand from Indochina remained 
weak. 

Cement: Japanese cement dipped 
slightly. The competition between 


Chinese and Japanese goods intensified 
with the appointment of a local agent 
by the manufacturer on the Mainland, 
Green Island, however, was not affected 
by the competition. 


Marine Products: Marine products 
market registered active local and ex- 
port sales at steady prices. Awabi 
was under seasonal demand; cuttle fish 
drew buying interest from S.E. Asia; 
dried oyster was briskly traded locally; 
dried shrimp ruled comparatively quiet; 
compoy turned sluggish under heavy 
supply. 


Sundries: Sundry provisions enjoy- 
ed increased demand from S.E. Asia 
with the approach of Chinese New 
Year. Water melon seed was particu- 
larly popular at higher prices; mush- 
room registered substantial turnovers 
but prices failed to improve on account 
of new arrivals; red date went up on 
better demand and short supply; bean 
stick advanced on tightened supply from 
China; dried lichee enjoyed good busi- 
ness at low prices; ham and ginkgo were 
under seasonal demand; agar agar was 
purchased by Cambodia; lotus nut 
marked up due to higher indent. Other 
popular items included bamboo shoot, 
pearl barley, lily bulb, violet seaweed 
cake, and cashew nut. Dried lily 
flower was favoured by Taiwan and 
lungngan pulp turned bearish as specu- 
lators resold their stock. On the sun- 
dry articles market, naphthalene balls 
enjoyed very strong demand and new 
arrivals were absorbed immediately. 
Many short-stocked items such as safe- 
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ty pins, writing ink, press studs and 
ping-pong balls scored price gains. 


Miscellaneous: Fresh Eggs register- 
ed more supplies from China; indent 
prices for hen eggs went up while those 
for duck eggs were marked down. 
Glass received renewed buying support 
from Taiwan. Leathers, both interior 
and upper, noted steady local demand. 
Taiwan was also keen in this item; 
foreign exchange amounting to US$ 
120,000 had been granted for its im- 
port. 


Hongkong Products: Shipments of 
knitted goods to Canada _ increased. 
Hongkong manufactured yarn consti- 
tuted 30% of the Indonesia’s total con- 
sumption. In British West Africa, HK 
products are facing stiff competition 
from Japanese goods, particularly from 
Japanese textiles and enamelware. 


